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THE WEEK. 


—_+o+—__ 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S return to Eng- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: land on Saturday evening after 
AT HOME. his month’s holiday at Biarritz 
was made the occasion of a 
demonstration significant of the agitation in the 
political world. A great crowd assembled to 
greet him, and received him not only with cheers, 
but with cries against the House of Lords. He 
has returned to England considerably better for 
his sojourn abroad, and though he has not, of 
course, grown younger since his departure, nothing 
has happened to indicate that there is any im- 
mediate prospect of a change in his position in the 
Ministry. 





THE agitation against the interference of the 
House of Lords with the Local Government Bill has 
assumed large dimensions during the week. The 
meetings of the National Liberal Federation at 
Portsmouth have been occupied with the subject 
almost to the exclusion of any other, and the 
declarations of Mr. Acland and Sir William Har- 
court as to the determination of the Government 
not to accept the Lords’ amendments have been 
received with enthusiasm. It is many years, in- 
deed, since the meetings of the Federation have 
been marked by so much spirit and unity as 
prevailed at Portsmouth this week, and it is clear 
that, so far as this important body can speak for the 
Liberal party in the country, there is a strong and 
unanimous feeling in the constituencies against the 
action of the Lords. In London the opposition to 
the Lords’ amendments has been led by the Liberal 
and Radical Union, and a great meeting called at 
two days’ notice in St. James’s Hall unanimously de- 
manded that the House of Commons should not 
approve of the alteration of the London clauses of 
the Bill by the Peers. In many other directions evid- 
ence has been afforded of the strength of the feeling 
evoked by the attempt of Lord Salisbury and his 
friends to wreck the Bill. 





On Thursday evening in the House of Commons 
the effect of the popular seritiment on Lord Salis- 
bury’s supporters was illustrated in a manner which 
may well be said to mark an era in the history at 
once of Parliament and of the Liberal party. The 
extraordinary collapse of the Opposition in regard 
to the Lords’ amendments to the Local Government 
Bill will probably be remembered by-and-by as the 
first page in the Parliamentary chapter which will 





tell the story of the formal abolition of the inter- 
ference of a “Second Chamber” in the affairs of the 
Sovereign Legislature of these kingdoms. So far as 
we can recall, the scene on Thursday evening was 
quite without precedent. Hitherto the Lords have 
either surrendered upon compromise or after a bond 
fide fight, and they have done the surrendering 
themselves. It was only after two elections, and 
after forcing the country to show the actual face 
of civil war, that they yielded before Lord Grey’s 
extreme threat in the matter of the first Reform 
Bill. On Thursday evening it was not that the 
Lords surrendered, but that their army ran away— 
ran away in wild panic even before the enemy 
had fired a shot. The Local Government Bill has 
not as yet gone back for reconsideration by the 
Lords, and yet the battle is over. It was only a 
few days ago Lord Salisbury was mauling and 
mangling the Bill out of all recognition with a 
scornful recklessness; he has not yet stood in his 
place to consider the Bill restored to its original 
shape by the insolent Commons, and yet we know 
that there is no more fight in him. We know 
that the statesmanlike “ revision” of the Lords is at 
an end, and that with their own consent. The 
party of the Lords, the party of which the Lords 
are only one of the Standing Committees, has col 
lapsed at the first clear intimation that the Commons 
House of Parliament meant to make its will prevail. 





THE moral of this remarkable episode must not be 
overlooked in the general rejoicing either by the 
House of Commons or the country. It is the com- 
plete reduction to absurdity of the theory of the 
Lords as a “ revising’ Chamber—the newest-fangled 
theory set up by constitutionalists who do not under- 
stand the Constitution. This was the last desperate 
claim to which the apologists of the Lords 
clung as their excuse for interfering with the 
perfected labours of the Representative Assembly. 
They have now—for we take their own sur- 
render for granted as following upon that of 
their party—shown that they do not themselves 
regard this claim as serious. The Liberal party 
cannot let the matter stop here. The obstruction 
of the Lords on the strength of this discredited 
pretension has now been rendered more preposterous 
than ever; but that is no guarantee that that ob- 
struction will not arise again and have to be fought 
and overcome with similar waste of time and energy 
every time the party of the people undertakes the 
work of reform. It is not a reason the less, but a 
reason the more for marching on to the final 
abolition of such obstruction. 
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A VERY untoward incident occurred in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, when the Lords’ 
amendments to the Employers’ Liability Bill were 
again under consideration. Mr. McLaren had again 
moved his old amendment. This was met by a 
counter-amendment by Mr. Cobb exempting the 
North-Western Railway Company, and the other 
great corporations already having insurance schemes 
of their own, from the scope of the measure for a 
term of three years. This amendment Mr. Asquith, 
on behalf of the Government, declared his readiness 
to accept; but though it was thus accepted for the 
purpose of offering some kind of concession to the 
Peers, nobody spoke strongly in its favour, whilst 
some Liberals openly expressed their regret that 
any concession whatever should have been pro- 
posed. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on 
their part treated Mr. Cobb’s amendment as 
wholly valueless. When the division took place it 
was found that it had only been carried by a majority 
of two. This result was due in part to the absence 
of some Liberals unpaired, and in part to the fact 
that whilst some Radicals, like Mr. McLaren, voted 
against the amendment because it did not go far 
enough, others, like Mr. Channing, voted against it 
for exactly the opposite reason. It was an un- 
fortunate incident, because it not only showed a 
momentary relaxation of the bonds of party discip- 
line, but afforded distinct encouragement to the 
Peers to persist in retaining Lord Dudley’s amend- 
ment. The Ministerial majority, when the 
question was one of direct opposition to that 
amendment, went up to twenty-two; but even this 
figure was by no means what it ought to have been. 


On Thursday afternoon a strange occurrence in 
Greenwich Park gave acertain colour to the rumours 
of Anarchist plots in London which had been float- 
ing about for some days previously. The park- 
keeper heard an explosion near the Observatory, 
and on going to the spot found a respectably dressed 
man desperately wounded—in fact, literally blown 
asunder—by what would appear to have been some 
species of infernal machine. He died in half an hour 
after being taken to the hospital, without having been 
able to give any account of himself, but in his pockets 
were found papers in French and English which seem 
to show that he was one of those foreign Anarchists 
who have for some time past been finding a refuge 
in London. If the occurrence turns out on further 
investigation to bear this complexion, it will un- 
doubtedly raise again very pointedly the question 
of our methods of dealing with this class of refugees. 
Many people on the Continent assert that several of 
the recent Anarchist plots have been hatched in 
this country. Henri, the latest imitator of Ravachol 
and Vaillant, is said to have been in London three 
weeks ago. 





ALL this may be true ; and if it be, it,certainly calls 
for the most extreme description of police vigilance ; 
but beyond such police vigilance we really do not see 
what more our authorities can do, or, indeed, in 
what more effective way they could co-operate with 
the agents of the law in other countries. We 
pointed out on a previous occasion the great 
practical difficulties in the way of any altera- 
tion of present international regulations for 
the purpose of dealing with this evil, and the 
comparative uselessness of such alterations if they 
could be effected. What is wanted in every 
country more than anything else is effective 
police vigilance, the closest watching of suspected 
persons. When Henri left London, it is said that the 
English police warned the French police of his sus- 
pected character and of his departure, and that the 
French police watched him for some days and 











Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and reise the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London oi a large amount in weekly wages 





then gave it up, believing him to be harmless. 
If this be so, the flaw in the management of 
this case was in Paris, not here. Of course, if any 
overt act or any tangible conspiracy is discovered 
on our soil, there is ample machinery in our law for 
promptly dealing with it ; and we are sure, if such an 
emergency arises, that there will be no hesitation to 
act on the part of our authorities. 





THURSDAY'S debate at the London School Board 
did not terminate, as was expected, with the ‘adop- 
tion of the profoundly objectionable circular put 
forward by the ultra-Anglican majority. It resulted 
only in the rejection of two more efforts of compro- 
mise, much heated language, and an amendment 
designed to assure the teachers that the circular 
in question involves them in no disadvantage— 
an assurance, however, which is _ practically 
worthless in view of the nature of the theo- 
logical mind. It is a miserable business which must 
in the end turn to the disadvantage, as it now does 
to the discredit, of the Established Church. There 
are signs, indeed, that the more moderate and reason- 
able members of the majority, like Sir Cameron Gull 
and Mr. Ridgeway (backed, be it noted, by the Bishop 
of London), are breaking away from their own party ; 
but the Extremists are determined to accept no com- 
promise. That will be all the better for the interests 
of general education next November, and for the 
interests of the Secularists, so-called, in the long run. 
But what is to be thought meanwhile as to the 
waste of time, the neglect of the Board’s proper 
work, and the utilisation of the most sacred doc- 
trines of the Christian religion as brake-power to 
check the advance of education ? 





ONE of the events of the past week has been the 
remarkable gale which broke over the United 
Kingdom on Sunday last. In the north of Scotland 
it was accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, but in 
England the weather, as a whole, was fair, and 
there was even a rise in the temperature in some 
places. It is many years since the wind has 
blown with such force as on Sunday night, and 
even in London—which usually enjoys a re- 
markable exemption from gales —a hurricane pre- 
vailed. From different points of the country serious 
damage and some loss of life have been reported, 
but the disasters at sea were remarkably few in 
number considering the violence of the weather. The 
temperature has since fallen considerably, and there 
have been some indications of a return of winter. 
But, taken as a whole, the abnormal weather that 
has prevailed since the beginning of the year 
continues, and the usual miseries of winter in 
London are still conspicuous by their absence. It is, 
doubtless, as a consequence of this that the death- 
rate in the Metropolis is now much below the average, 
the old adage about a green winter being thus once 
again falsified. 





Our prophecy last week that Vaillant’s 

ABROAD. death would prove rather a stimulant 
than a check to dynamite outrage has 

received a prompt fulfilment. The bomb which ex- 
ploded at the café of the Hétel Terminus on Monday 
evening was directed by its author against the 
bourgeoisie in general. Its victims—as is natural 
enough at what is practically the café of a great 
railway station-—are fairly representative of society 
at large. The perpetrator of the outrage, Henri, 
alias Breton, might stand as the typical modern 
Anarchist. He is one of the “proletariat of pass- 
men”; he was in extreme want; he was animated 
by an exaltation of passionate hatred which has all 
the character of religious fervour. Such men have 
existed in most ages, but they have usually only 
preached the end of the world instead of forwarding 
it. Moreover, he is by descent an adversary of 
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existing society, and he comes from Southern 
Spain, where Anarchist doctrines, in one form or 
another, have been endemic for at least twenty 
years—among a population, too, that has practically 
broken loose from any religious or moral control to 
which it has ever been subject in the past. The 
curious and repulsive displays of sentiment over 
Vaillant, in the Press and by private persons at his 
grave, indicate how real the sympathy with 
Anarchist doctrine is, and how widespread the danger 
with which Governments have to cope. The new 
Anarchist, sacrificing victims taken haphazard and 
decked with the trappings of an imaginary bowr- 
geoisie to an imaginary goddess of emancipated 
Labour, is an example of religious mania that can 
be paralleled only in the Thug. Considering how 
many and how irremovable are the exciting causes of 
this mania, it is simply amazing that the French 
Chamber should be deliberately engaged in inten- 
sifying one of them by raising the cost of bread. 


PROTECTION has been more rampant than ever in 
France this week. The tax on imported grain is to 
be raised from 5 frs., its present figure, to 8 frs. 
Now it is calculated that this will raise the cost of 
grain to the consumer by about 55 per cent., and, 
even so, it will not pay the French grower. The 
selling price of grain in Paris will be about two- 
thirds more thanin London. Thisis hardly the way 
to conciliate anyone but a very few landowners. 
Meanwhile a most curious instance of Protectionist 
fatuity comes from Rheims. M. Méline, the McKinley 
of France, has thought it his duty, as head of 
a society for the protection of French industry, 
to send out circulars to manufacturing firms 
assuring them that French industry is improving, 
and that its great danger is over-production, and 
requesting a list of new factories set up, or old 
factories enlarged, since the passing of the Tariff 
Bill. The reply from the Rheims Chamber of Com- 
merce is prompt and crushing. Not only have no 
new woollen factories been founded, and practically 
none enlarged, but a number have been sold at 
breaking-up prices, merely for the sake of the 
machinery and the sites, at from a tenth to a fourth 
of the original cost. But no counter-evidence will 
uproot a fixed idea. We must wait till the French 
artisan wakes up tothe fact that he is paying 66 
per cent. more for his breadstuffs than his English 
fellow, and, as he consumes more in proportion, the 
extra duty is even more serious to him. 


On Saturday last the French Chamber gave two 
fresh proofs of the desire for Ministerial stability that 
possesses the great majority of its members: first, by 
refraining from any general discussion of the severe 
disaster inflicted on the French column surprised in 
the environsof Timbuctoo—an example of moderation 
which it is instructive to compare with the excite- 
ment over the disaster in Tonkin which upset the 
Ferry Ministry nine years ago; and, secondly, by the 
crushing defeat of the Radical and Socialist parties on 
the question of the closing—which began under the 
Dupuy Ministry, and still continues—of the Bourse du 
Travail. The Ministerial case in the latter affair is 
simple enough. The unions concerned in that institu- 
tion are not all registered according to law, and they 
violate the law by admitting others than members 
of their own trades, and by dealing with matters 
which are outside the scope of their foundation. 
Catholic Labour Unions in the North of France have 
been suppressed for the latter reason, and the law 
must be applied equally all round. But it is signi- 
ficant that the great mass of the Chamber should 
again be voting solid in favour of the Government. 





THE Russo-German treaty which was signed on 
Friday week goes somewhat farther than most com- 
mercial treaties in reciprocity of concession. The 





subjects of each of the contracting Governments are 
to be treated by the other in precisely the same 
way as its own subjects, except where there are any 
special disadvantages shared by all foreigners alike. 
They are, for instance, to be on the same footing as 
regards river navigation, harbour dues, railway 
freight dues, and soforth. And except for sanitary 
reasons, or in the case of the establishment of a 
Government monopoly, further restrictions on import 
and export are explicitly barred. The term of the 
treaty is for ten years. Its final ratification is fixed 
for March 20th. Its prospects have greatly improved 
in the Reichstag. Partly, no doubt, this is owing to 
the reconciliation of the Emperorand Prince Bismarck, 
which deprives the Prussian landlords of the leader 
on whom they had set their hopes. His organs—or 
former organs—have just indicated that, though 
opposed on principle to the treaty, he would not in 
the present state of Europe advise its rejection. 
But the principal reason for the collapse of the 
opposition is, no doubt, Imperial pressure, coupled 
with the fact that in a general election on the 
question the whole force of the Government would 
be thrown against the landlords’ candidates, and 
their local influence undermined so far as the 
Government could effect it. Moreover (as a Roman 
Catholic paper has remarked), were a dissolution 
taken on the question of the treaty, the election 
would be little more than “a plebiscite on the price 
of wheat.” In such a contest the Liberals and 
Socialists would not need to pay attention to the 
towns. They could overrun the district and show 
that high prices tend to mean high rents and 
nothing more. The “ Agrarians,” meanwhile, have 
had so much concession made to them as is implied in 
the appointment of a Currency Commission. 





THE situation in Italy is somewhat less alarming, 
but very obscure. Quiet is said to be restored, and 
a portion of the troops now in Sicily are to be sent 
home. And financial schemes of some sort are in 
preparation, though the secret of their nature is to 
be kept till they are announced to the Chamber, 
probably this day week. They are under examination 
by an inner Committee of the Cabinet—a procedure 
which is said to be'unfavourably regarded by the 
other Ministers, especially as they will have hardly 
any time for examination of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme before it is submitted to the Chamber. 


In Servia, too, no explosion has yet taken place. 
The Skupshtina (it seems) is not to meet till 
November, and though there is great bitterness of 
feeling among the Radical party, such extreme 
measures as the refusal to pay taxes,advocated by 
some of their organs, appear to meet with general 
disfavour. But there may undoubtedly be trouble 
brewing; and it is curious that at the present 
moment Bulgaria and Roumania should, according to 
report, have concluded a military alliance, apparently 
with a view of combining their troops in view of 
certain eventualities against Servia—that is, we pre- 
sume, against Servia backed by Russia. Should 
Servia be seriously disturbed and Russia intervene, no 
doubt the Balkans would be ablaze; and it is difficult 
to see how Austria-Hungary, despite commercial 
treaties and its large Slav populations, could keep 
out of the conflict. 





TuE letter from Constantinople printed in another 
column deserves the attention both of the many 
friends of the Armenians in England and of the 
admirers (if any are still left among us) of the rule 
of the Turk. The Russian intervention which the 
continued oppression of the Armenians invites—and 
which, indeed, the Armenian revolutionists desire so 
much that they are ready to provoke a repetition of 
the Bulgarian atrocities to stimulate it—will, as our 
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correspondent points out, do the bulk of the Ar- 
menians no good at all. But, obviously, no Power 
will intervene to keep Russia out; and as Russia 
and (of course) France refuse to join in enforcing 
the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, it remains for 
the representatives of the other European Powers at 
Constantinople to point out to the Sultan the risk 
he is running by the continuance of disturbance. 
England has a pre-eminent interest in this matter, 
and we cannot but hope that Sir Philip Currie’s 
representations will produce some effect. 


On Friday week there was some real, but on the 
whole indecisive, fighting in the harbour of Rio, 
which eventually resulted in the repulse of the 
insurgents. It is clear, from the valuable letter of 
the Times correspondent (why, by the way, is there 
no regular English correspondent in Argentina?), 
that the insurgents have been very greatly divided ; 
and even though they hold three States and threaten 
Rio, that, in a loose federation like Brazil, may mean 
no more than secession. The Presidential elections 
to be held on March Ist will probably not much 
clear up the situation; and the warfare will, we 
suppose, drag on till one side is exhausted or 
Admiral Benham finds it necessary to intervene 
again. 


Ir is interesting to find in the North 

LITERATURE, American Review just to hand a pro- 
SCIENCE, etc. test from an American author against 
the species of persecution or author- 

baiting of which A. T. Q. C. complained in his 
Causerie last week. The American author is a 
lady, Mrs. Margaret Deland. What A.T.Q.C. 
rather prosaically styled “an impudent nuisance,” 
she describes in portentous accents as “a menace to 
literature.” It appears that over there they ask 
authors—for the purpose of “symposiums” in the 
newspapers—-how they mean to spend Christmas 
Day, and what is their favourite colour; and the 
authors reply. This is the sting of the matter. 
They seem to like it! Mrs. Deland, like A. T. Q. C., 
wishes them to “make a stand” against this de- 
grading temptation. It is really curious to see 
what a similarity there is between the case of the 
American and the English reformer of these literary 
manners. Mrs. Deland, too, finds that what acts 
upon the authors is the idea of “keeping their 
names before the public,” and this is the verdict of 
the “ good-natured but practical public” itself. 
“Well, well,” says the public, “it gives their books 
a boom, I suppose.” With their knowledge of 
human nature, do our esteemed contributor and 
his American ally really hope to turn aside from 
so solid a temptation a class the breath of whose 
success is publicity? Alas! we fear they are 
but heroic voices crying in a wilderness. Mrs. 
Deland mentions the case of authors who themselves 
send gossip about their private affairs to the news- 
papers. It is, in fact, one of the ways of the genus 
irritabile to like being chattered about, and there 
appears to be always a class of people going to 
whom such chatter greatly appeals. Formerly it 
used to be the coffee-house “ wits,” the femmes 
savantes and the précieuses; nowadays it is the 
lady readers of the newspapers. Magdelon in the 
comedy thought it the height of “ bel esprit” to be 
able to converse about such matters as “un tel 
auteur a fait un tel dessein; celui-lA en est A la 
troisiéme partie de son roman; cet autre met ses 
ouvrages sous la presse”—-in fact, just like the 
literary gossip of the 








PROFESSOR WALLACE'S translation of the “ Logic 
of Hegel,” of which a second and handier edition has 
just been issued by the Clarendon Press, deserves a 
cordial greeting. It is one of a group of epoch- 
making books ; it initiated, along with the works of 





the late Professor Green and the present Master of 
Balliol, the same sort of movement in English philo- 
sophy as the original had on a much larger scale in 
Germany, the transition from the older forms of 
Intuitionism and Empiricism to an Idealism which in 
its latest developments is very like Empiricism again. 
The movement away from Hamilton with his hash 
of miscellaneous Intuitionist doctrines, and Mill with 
his efforts at a Logic of Science, which has taken Ox- 
ford in particular through a kind of dilute, nebulous, 
and more or less pious, Hegelianism to socialised 
ethics and experimental psychology, has not been an 
unmixed intellectual benefit. To some extent it has 
assisted (as Mark Pattison predicted) the High 
Anglican reaction ; to some extent it has tended to 
check for a time, in the minds of young disciples, the 
miscellaneous interests which it is the business of a 
seat of learning to stimulate. Most of all, however, 
it has turned to the profit of a new Positivism, which 
does not, like Professor Dubois-Reymond’s, end in a 
humble Jgnorabimus, but in the assurance that what 
the philosopher has always most earnestly sought 
is a chimera. But that is not the fault of Hegel, 
still less of the brilliant introduction with which the 
translator prefaces the work: and it is highly 
probable, as that introduction indicates, that the 
secret of Hegel is not apprehended yet. 





A CLOSE study of the flight of birds has led to 
the discovery that in their wings there is a strict 
relationship between their curvature and superficies, 
while experiments have shown that horizontal 
motion can be obtained by dependence upon the 
wind alone. Pursuing this line of investigation, 
Dr. Lilienthal has constructed a flying machine, 
which consists of two large wings with a curved 
surface of fourteen square metres, made by stretch- 
ing canvas over a light framework. In the centre is 
a space for the flyer’s body, and the apparatus, which 
weighs only about forty pounds, is held up by the 
arms. To make a flight, one seeks a gentle slope, 
turns against the wind, and runs a little way down- 
ward; the apparatus is then soon lifted off the 
ground and propelled against the wind. The 
stronger the wind the further one can travel, and 
some of Dr. Lilienthal’s flights have reached nearly 
500 metres. With more practice and with greater 
knowledge how to steer, this method of aérial 
navigation may give even more promising results. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY had long been a 

OBITUARY. conspicuous figure in society and politi- 
cal life. For more than fifty years— 

from 1833 to 1885, with only two brief intervals—he 
had been a Liberal Member of Parliament; he had 
practically initiated the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and helped to found the Evangelical Alliance. M. 
Maxime du Camp—to whose last published work we 
refer elsewhere—had had an extraordinarily varied 
career of adventure, and had shone in many depart- 
ments of literature. He was a National Guard in 
1848, a Garibaldian volunteer in 1860, was the 
friend and travelling companion of Flaubert in 
the East, and was probably the first non- 
scientific traveller who took a camera with him 
up the Nile. He had nearly been a prefect of police 
under the Empire; and had written a standard book 
on the administration of Paris, and a severe history 
of the Commune; and had sat in the Senate of the 
Third Empire when that Empire seemed to display 
a tendency to Liberalism. His Memoirs (based on 
the researches he was specially permitted to make in 
the most secret archives of the Paris police) are said 
to contain extraordinary revelations as to the 
prominent members of society under the Empire. 
M. Adolphe Sax had done much for the perfecting of 
various musical instruments, and had left his name 
to one. Mr. Thomas Wood had long been English 
Vice-Consul, and subsequently Consul, at Patras, and 
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had earned in various ways the gratitude of many 
English visitors to Greece. With Dr. Hans von 
Biilow we deal elsewhere. 








THE SALISBURY COLLAPSE. 





a hope we expressed last week that the public 
outside Parliament would not allow the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords to pass unnoticed 
has been more than fulfilled. Whatever jeers and 
sneers may be indulged in by those who think that 
political sentiment outside the confines of “ Society ” 
and the region of Pall Mall is something too worth- 
less to be taken into account, the fact remains that 
we have had during the week serious and remarkable 
demonstrations of popular feeling with regard to the 
question of the hour. Moreover, out of doors there 
has been something like absolute unanimity in the 
sentiments which these demonstrations have empha- 
sised. Every meeting that has been held, every 
resolution that has been moved, every speech that 
has been delivered, has been in condemnation of the 
attempt of the House of Lords to over-ride the 
House of Commons. Some timid protests have, 
indeed, been put forth, generally under the cover 
of anonymity, against what the people who make 
these protests are pleased to call the “abuse” of 
the Peers. But even those whose susceptibilities 
have been shocked by the vigorous and straight- 
forward language in which the representatives of the 
common people have dared to discuss the conduct of 
the exalted occupants of the hereditary balloon, have 
not ventured to put in any plea on their behalf. That 
they have gone too far is admitted even by their most 
sycophantic adherents. Even the Times, after 
hounding Lord Salisbury on in his destruction of the 
Local Government Bill, now mildly approves certain 
indications on his part of an intention to retreat. 
When the Peers are deserted by the most devoted of 
their friends and henchmen they can appreciate the 
extent to which they have allowed themselves to be 
led astray by their imperious master. 

Outside, as we see, the House of Lords has no 
friends. The more strenuously it is denounced by 
the speakers, whether at St. James’s Hall or 
Portsmouth, the louder is the applause. Between 
ending it and mending it, the demand is universal 
for the first alternative, and if the country were to 
be polled upon the question to-morrow, there would be 
a substantial majority of the electors who would vote 
joyfully in favour of the overthrow of this obsolete 
anomaly in the Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
This being the case, the Government and the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons have acted not only 
wisely, but under an imperative demand from the 
public outside in their refusal to temporise or com- 
promise on any important question with the Peers. 
The only risks that have been run in the Par- 
liamentary proceedings of the week have been 
due to the very intensity of the hatred of certain 
Radicals for the unconstitutional attempt of the 
Peers to interfere with the decisions of the House of 
Commons. It was, we think, a mistake on the part 


‘of those Radicals who objected to any concession 


being made to the House of Lords to vote against 
the amendment of Mr. Cobb; but their mistake only 
illustrates the real feeling of all Liberals with regard 
to an institution that is no less objectionable on 
practical than on theoretical grounds, and that has 
secured for itself universal recognition as the deter- 
mined enemy of the principles of liberty and self- 
government in the country in which liberty and self- 
government first had their birth. The Peers thus find 
themselves confronted by a determined and hostile 
majority out of doors and by an equally determined 





and hardly less hostile House of Commons; whilst 
on their own side they are surrounded by timid 
friends, who think the game of bluff and bluster has 
been carried too far, and divided by opposing coun- 
sels in which the leader of the Tories and the leader 
of the Liberal Unionists are seen for once in different 
camps. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in these cireum- 
stances the House of Lords, under the leadership of 
Lord Salisbury, will make haste to find a way of 
escape from the impasse into which it has allowed 
itself to drift. Some sort of compromise will be 
attempted, and in the end a more or less complete 
surrender will be made. For, as we had occasion to 
remark some months ago, there is one quality for 
which the House of Lords is even more remarkable 
than it is for its arrogance, and that is its cowardice. 
Lord Salisbury is at heart a timid man, whose bluster 
frequently hides a very genuine weakness of spirit. 
Last week he allowed himself to rush upon the } 
Government Bill in one of those fits of madness 
which at times seem to take possession of him. He 
gave free rein to his distrust of the people, to his 
hatred of the principles of representative govern- 
ment, to his rooted abhorrence of everything in the 
shape of democratic sentiment, to his contempt 
for the House of Commons and for all Liberal 
legislation. His friends stood aghast, conscious that 
he was engaged in wrecking the political hopes of 
his party, and in arming his opponents with irre- 
sistible weapons of attack. At last the Duke of 
Devonshire plucked up his courage and ventured to 
interfere. Lord Salisbury awoke from his brief spell 
of mania, and straightway passed from the hot fit to 
the cold. Let anyone compare his tone last Monday 
with that which he adopted on Monday week, if he 
wishes to see how completely the courage of this 
noble Bob Acres had oozed away between the two 
dates. The Liberal-Unionists and the more reasonable 
Tories in the House of Commons breathed again. 
Their cause had been saved from the utter destruction 
which seemed imminent. There is no reason in 
these circumstances to suppose that the House of 
Lords, when it receives back the Local Government. 
Bill with all the destructive amendments of the Peers 
struck out, will assume a haughty or defiant attitude. 
On the contrary, we firmly believe that it will be 
exceedingly humble, and that it will yield to the 
representative Chamber on most of the points at 
issue. But it will certainly try to save something of 
the evil which it has introduced into the Bill. 
Point-blank surrender is not at all to its liking, 
and so we shall see it adhere to some of its absurd 
and inequitable amendments. We trust that 
Ministers will absolutely refuse to acquiesce in this 
attempt to save the dignity of a ridiculous assembly. 
No amendment which injures any of the principles 
upon which the Bill is founded, or that will seriously 
affect its efficiency, ought to be accepted by the 
House of Commons. 

It is, however, manifest that the Peers will do 
their best to avert the storm that seems gathering 
above them by the adoption of a policy of con- 
ciliation and surrender. They will adopt that policy 
simply because their fears have been moved, and 
their hereditary cowardice has once more asserted 
itself. The question for the Liberals of the United 
Kingdom is whether they should be allowed to escape 
by this easy method of a tardy surrender, that only 
hurts their dignity and self-respect, and leaves their 
monstrous prerogatives untouched. Let it be 
remembered that Lord Salisbury and his friends 
never yield to anything but force majeure. So long 
as they are not conscious of being over-matched they 
persist in doing all the injury they can to everything 
in the shape of Liberal or popular legislation. We 
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shall probably owe to them this session the loss not 
only of the Home Rule Bill, but of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the loss of the principle of betterment, 
and the delay, if not the mutilation, of the Local 
Government Bill. Their surrender—if it should 
take place—with regard to the last measure will 
only come because they see that it cannot be 
avoided. Is it reasonable that Unglishmen should 
continue to submit patiently to the limitation of 
their rights which is thus imposed upon them by 
a handful of irresponsible persons, the representatives 
of a single narrow and prejudiced clique? Are all 
Liberal measures to be delayed, most to be injured, 
and many to be lost altogether, in obedience to the 
whims, the prejudices, and the selfish personal 
interests of a Grand Committee of Tory landlords 
acting under the leadership of a man who loudly 
declares his distrust in the people and his con- 
tempt for popular rights and liberties. That is a 
serious question, and whatever line the House of 
Lords may take with regard to the Local Government 
Bill, it is a question which will have to be answered. 
There is only one fact bearing upon it that we need 
mention here. That is the notorious fact that when 
a Tory Government is in power the House of Lords 
is virtually non-existent. It surrenders its authority 
and prerogatives into the hands of the Prime Minister, 
and causes Great Britain for the time being to rank 
among those States which have only one legislative 
Chamber. It is only when the Tories are out of 
office, and there is a chance of carrying some measure 
of popular right, that the House of Lords returns to 
life and resumes its active career as the opponent 
and enemy of all popular government and the great 
hinderer of every legislative reform. 








*“ PURITANICAL HUMBUG.” 





HE abolition of the House of Lords, now being 
_ so eagerly demanded by the rank and file of 
the Radical party, would involve one melancholy 
consequence—the abolition of Lord Salisbury. The 
disappearance of this nobleman, though it would not 
eclipse the gaiety of Parliament, would certainly 
lessen the excitement of its proceedings. At present 
the question “ What will Lord Salisbury say next?” 
agitates the waters of political controversy. The 
movement is occasionally a little too violent to suit 
the comfort of some of his lordship’s present allies. 
It has even made the Duke of Devonshire feel 
queasy. In fact, outside the House of Lords, Tory 
enjoyment of the witticisms of their chief is dashed 
with gloom. Tories who are not peers, though they 
cannot sufficiently admire the sharpness of Lord 
Salisbury’s tusks, and though they fully appreciate 
the bitterness of his humour when he runs amuck at 
King Demos, know too well that each jeer and gibe 
is worth a subsidy to the enemy in that queer and 
but partially explored region called “ the Country,” 
which is reported by travellers to be chiefly inhabited 
by a strange class known as “the Poor,” on whom 
Lord Salisbury’s peculiar humour is quite thrown 
away. It is therefore only your true Radical to 
whom Lord Salisbury is at once pure pleasure and 
certain profit. Hence it is painful to contemplate 
his political extinction. 

Lord Salisbury’s phrases are indeed so delightful, 
his moods so vagrant and refreshing, that we cannot 
but deplore that he should be (as he is) more than 
half muzzled by his miserable dependence upon a 
half-hearted Tory party in the elected Chamber. 
Were he but free to speak his mind, what a treat it 
would be, what a revelation of prejudice, what an 





expression of social and religious antipathies! We are 
already being made to pay for our democracy. It has 
more than half silenced Lord Salisbury. We are con- 
demned to be content with only a few crumbs from his 
lordship’s table. One of these crumbs is that it is 
“ puritanical humbug ”’ to object to holding public 
meetings in village pot-houses; and another is that 
the only religion of this country is the religion of the 
Episcopal Church, and so if you do not “belong to 
that church you belong to an “opposite religion,” 
and the place where you worship God is “‘an ob- 
jectionable building.” “These are comforting crumbs. 
It is only amongst our hereditary land - owning 
nobility that you could hope to find surviving this 
genuine affection for the beer-shop and hatred of the 
schism-shop. The publican pays rent, but the Baptist 
is apt to demand a site. The publican is true blue, 
the Baptist invariably yellow. The publican sends his 
children to the National School, the Baptist clamours 
for a Board. As for drunkenness, it is better to 
get drunk on beer at The Griffin than to 
become intoxicated with spiritual pride and believe 
yourself “saved” at Bethel. It would no doubt be 
a mistake to assume that these pious opinions of 
the late Prime Minister are peculiar products of the 
Hatfield laboratory. They are nothing of the kind. 
They are shared by hundreds who, having been 
orthodox on every possible occasion, swept on one 
side by the inrush of the new voter, now find their 
only intellectual solace in picking up the few crumbs 
Lord Salisbury dare throw them. Why should we 
grudge them their scanty harvest? Their lot is 
indeed a hard one. They have no place where they 
can show their teeth in public at the mob. In their 
heart of hearts they abominate the working man and 
hate the poor; but in public life they are forced to 
become members of the Primrose League which, 
under the pretext of a_half-social, half-religious 
body, is in truth a secret society, having for its 
object, carefully concealed from the mere catechu- 
men, the cajoling of young King Demos, so that 
he may be overpersuaded to resign his new authority 
into the hands of the same cliques and classes that 
stood around the throne of his predecessor. These 
fine gentlemen and_ ladies, as they grin through 
horse-collars and catch bad colds standing on wet 
grass at village fétes, may, in secret, lament the low 
tastes of their new sovereign, but doubtless console 
themselves by remembering that a courtier’s life is 
proverbially a hard one. To these poor creatures 
Lord Salisbury’s gibes are in themselves infinitely 
refreshing. He can still, so it appears, afford to jest 
at the clumsy shoes and bad manners of the mob. 
But what do these fouts amount to? Nothing. 
The House of Lords cannot even claim honestly to 
represent the Toryism—the by no means extinct 
Toryism—of the nation. If it did, it would have 
the respectability which belongs to sincerity. It 
would be beaten, but in honourable warfare. As it 
is, the House of Lords has stooped to a formal 
alliance with a political party which is pledged to 
find places for Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney, 
and is using all the power it still retains to put that 
party into office. To denounce such conduct as per- 


fidious may be “ puritanical humbug,” but Radicals - 


may be excused for regarding the House of Lords as 
“an objectionable building,” whilst true Tories must 
indeed be fallen from their former high estate if 
Lord Salisbury’s sneers are considered full compens- 
ation for the admission of Mr. Chamberlain into 
their ranks. The Tory party will never survive that 
operation. The Established Church and Anglicanism 
are all that is left to the Tory to defend, and how 


can they entrust that sacred task in the House of 


Commons to the joint leadership of a philosophical 
Scottish Elder and a Unitarian from Birmingham? 
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A CLEAR ISSUE. 
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HERE is a disposition, even in Liberal quarters, 

to regard the events of Tuesday last in the 
House of Commons as in some way weakening the 
position of the Government. This is a feeling which 
we cannot share. It might have been better if the 
attendance of Liberal and Irish members had been, 
as is usually the case, fuller than that of their 
opponents. The absence of some Liberals at Ports- 
mouth was unfortunate. The absence of some Irish 
members was also to be regretted, though it may 
incidentally serve to remind some victims of Ierne- 
phobia that the real difficulty under Home Rule 
will be to secure the attendance of Irish members 
rather than to ward off the danger of their 
constant interference in our concerns. If, when 
every question affecting the existence of a Home 
Rule Government is in effect their question, so 
many of them were absent, how much the more. will 
they be likely to stay away when the Home Rule 
question is settled! But while we regret the absence 
of supporters of the Ministry, we do not regret the 
presence of their opponents. Every vote given 
against the Government on Tuesday was a godsend 
to the Liberal candidate for the division represented 
by the member who gave it. There were two great 
difficulties in the way of a good stand-up fight with 
the Lords in each constituency. There was the 
difficulty of getting the Lords to fight on any 
clear English issue understandable by the people; 
and there was the difficulty of getting the Tory 
and Unionist members to throw in their lot with 
the Lords, rather than seek the safer way of 
quiet abstention. Both these difficulties have 
been surmounted, so far as the Employers’ Liability 
Bill is concerned. If the Lords persist in Lord 
Dudley’s amendment as against the reasonable 
compromise arrived at in the House of Commons, 
they will drag their Unionist and Conservative 
friends in the Commons with them down a steep 

lace into the sea. 

While, then, the very smallness of the majorities was 
by no means an unmixed evil, the acceptance of Mr. 
Cobb’s amendment immensely improves the position 
of the Government in the great battle against the 
Upper House. Ever since the Bill came up from the 
Standing Committee of the House of Commons, we 
have strongly urged that more consideration should 
be given to the London and North-Western Railway 
servants and others who preferred, not as we thought 
without reason, their existing societies to the 
advantages proposed to be given them by the Bill. 
A good deal of exaggerated language has been 
indulged in both by the champions and the oppo- 
nents of the dissenting men. Mr. John Burns, for 
instance, talked very pernicious nonsense when he 
described as Judas Iscariots 70,000 fellow-workmen 
who could not see eye to eye with him as to their 
own interests, but who did not ask anything which 
affected, even indirectly, the interests of other 
workmen. And Mr. Plunkett, with his professions 
of philanthropy on behalf of the company which he 
represents, and his attacks on those of his fellow- 
countrymen who dared to vote without having a direct 
pecuniary interest in the matter, afforded a singularly 
nauseating spectacle. But after brushing away all 
the exaggerations, a good case was made for a 
compromise with the existing societies, or at least 
for some delay in the ultimate decision. Time 
has now been granted. The directors would be able 
during the three years to consider calmly, unmoved 
by the inflammatory harangues of politicians, whether 
they do not get good value for their contribution in 
the contentment of their servants, and whether they 








have not sufficient barriers against vexatious liti- 
gation in the general organisation of their industrial 
system without any actual contracting-out. The 
workmen would be able to observe the working of 
the Act on other railways and in other employments, 
and, if they found towards the end of the term of 
grace that the directors were still of the same mind 
that they are to-day, they could either arrange to 
continue their present society without the five- 
elevenths contributed by the company, so as to pro- 
vide compensation in case of accidents for which the 
company is not liable under the Act, or they could 
make provision against such accidents by joining 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, a 
trades union with accumulated funds only second to 
the Amalgamated Engineers, or a friendly society. 
And if the worst came to the worst, and any practical 
difficulties arose in working the Act, which made it 
a smaller boon than Mr. Asquith intends it to be, 
Parliament itself, wiser by experience, could step in 
within the three years, before any irreparable 
damage had been done. Our only regret is that a 
compromise so moderate and wise was not arrived at 
before the Bill left the Commons. It ought not to 
be possible to say that any Minister paid less atten- 
tion to the protest of thirty of his own supporters 
than to the protest of the House of Lords. But if 
the compromise came late, it came better late than 
never, and if (as seems probable) the Lords still 
insist on wrecking the Bill by allowing general 
contracting-out, the Liberal party and the forces of 
labour behind it will be able to show a united front 
to the enemies of the people. 

The case of vested interests having been 
adequately met, the difference between the two. 
Houses is, perhaps, the plainest and the most 
important difference affecting the interests of 
urban workmen which has arisen since the 
Reform Bill. Whether, by the means which every. 
workman understands, masters shall be able to 
prevent their servants from enjoying the benefits 
of so just and simple a reform is as clear an issue 
as was ever put before the electors. No word- 
spinning or subterfuge will be able to conceal the real 
point from the organised operatives of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, or even from the less thoroughly 
combined workmen of London. This is no argument 
or demurrer on niceties of pleading. When, in due 
time, the Government appeals to the country for re- 
newed and increased authority to put down the 
wreckers of all Liberal legislation, the jury of urban 
voters must answer, aye or no, a question which affects 
the whole future of labour legislation. It is not, as we 
feared it might be represented to be, a question of 
liberty for minorities or of security for vested 
interests. Those doubts and difficulties have been 
removed by Mr. Cobb’s amendment, and as the 
issue will really be put before the electors, the 
question will be one which directly affects the most 
vital interests of every working-man. 








THE VOICE OF THE COUNTRY. 





‘DERSONS who have been studying the pulse of 

the country with any doubtfulness will have 
been duly and, we trust, conclusively impressed by 
the dominant fact of the Portsmouth conference. 
That dominant fact was the literally overwhelming 
character of the feeling on the question of the Lords. 
Important though the other issues were which the 
conference was met to consider, they had no chance 
in comparison with this all-absorbing topic. They 
were, so to speak, side-tracked for the time being. 
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Speakers who dwelt at any length upon them were 
listened to with impatience, but when they came to 
the question of the Lords the audience rose to its 
feet. Never was a more determined or more 
unanimous sentiment shown at a Liberal con- 
ference. The spirit, or the passions, if you will, of 
the democracy, as manifested at that great repre- 
sentative gathering, seemed to have been stirred to 
the depths. “The rank and file of the party were 
never before so keen for cenflict,” said one speaker, 
and the statement was cheered to the echo. When 
Mr. Acland at length announced that the Govern- 
ment meant to disagree with all the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the Local Government Bill, he was greeted 
with cries of “ That clears the atmosphere,” “ Now 
the sun is bright.” It was simply a case of the 
unerring instinct of the people, which is often far 
more sure in its operations than the instinct of the 
most inspired leader, singling out with unhesitat- 
ing directness the central fact of the situation. 
The great reforms for which the democracies of 
these kingdoms have been waiting so long, and 
which their representatives in Parliament have 
been labouring so strenuously to pass into law, 
were side-tracked at the Portsmouth Conference 
because the delegates felt that they were side- 
tracked in reality—by the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons has toiled at and perfected a 
Home Rule Bill, an Employers’ Liability Bill, a 
Local Government Bill, a Betterment Bill, and it 
means to toil at Registration Bills, One Man One Vote, 
Disestablishment for Wales, Local Veto, and the 
other items of a long programme; but the people 
have begun to realise that it is labour in vain, and 
the feeling has begun to burn into them that the 
situation is insulting and intolerable. We do not 
know how far it may be advisable to prolong the 
object-lesson. Not very far, we should say, for it 
seems to us that not only is the lesson well learned, 
but that what the people want most is to be led 
boldly and straightly against the obstacle which 
they already keenly apprehend. 

Nothing could be more dangerous than to mis- 
take the nature of the sentiment which has been 
aroused in the country. In depth, in intensity, 
in extent, and in its potentiality as a lever of 
power, it is quite unique. It offers everything 
to Liberalism. Never in Parliamentary history did 
such a union of varied yet homogeneous forces 
rally spontaneously at the back of a great party. 
Hitherto in our political struggles Ireland has 
always occupied a place apart of her own. Now the 
cause of the Irish people is identical with that of 
the English and the Scotch. A common enemy 
stands between the three and the rights of self- 
government which they claim. An issue has arisen 
upon which three democracies can pool their in- 
terests. In the Liberal party there are many 
mansions—many groups promoting reforms between 
which sometimes there arises an inconvenient 
rivalry. An issue has arisen upon which the various 
groups of Liberalism, too, can pool their interests. 
The issue, of course, was there before; but it had 
not disengaged itself sufficiently from the ruck. It 
had not pierced the minds of the various sections of 
the Liberal army to the extent of convincing them 
that the essential preliminary to effecting their 
respective ideas was to let this issue for the time 
being take their place. It has done so now; the 
psychological moment seems to have arrived; and 
the extraordinary unifying effect of the conviction 
upon the forces of Liberalism must be visible to all 
who have eyes to see. This is not a situation which 
the party can afford to trifle with. There must be no 
damper thrown upon the ardent spirit which has been 
raised. For ourselves we should have liked it best if 





there were no compromise in any shape or form with 
the Lords’ destructive amendments to the Local 
Government Bill; but though the Lords have sur- 
rendered so far as to render a settlement inevitable, we 
trust there will be no mere display of contentment 
with that victory. We’ agree with Mr. Robson, who 
said at Portsmouth that victories of that sort have 
ceased to be glorious. Moreover, it is not such victories 
the country wants to secure, but the ending of the 
necessity of having to fight for them. The country is 
rightly weary of the humiliating scandal that a gang 
of irresponsible lords should have the power—having 
the will—every time a Liberal Government is in office, 
of compelling the people to lash themselves to 
the pitch of revolution before they can obtain the 
slightest of their legislative reforms. No; the 
Liberal party must not rest here. It must take the 
agitation which swells beneath its feet, it must take 
this fortunate tide in its affairs at the flood. It 
must not merely follow in this matter, but lead. It 
must formulate the measure by which it means to 
abolish the obstructive privileges of the Peers, and 
it must inscribe it on the forefront of its programme. 
It must make the nation ring from end to end with 
its resolution to “ fight it out on that line if it takes 
all summer.” 

From every point of view it is well, as the 
man said at Portsmouth, that the . atmosphere 
should be cleared on this matter. The most timid 
of “private members” who writes to the Times 
need not be frightened in taking advantage 
of the great momentum which this movement 
gives his party, when he grasps the exact method 
by which the desired reform is to be brought 
about. There is nothing so formidable to certain 
minds as the undefined, and it is time we came to 
definition on this question. Here, again, the Ports- 
mouth Conference was on the right line. It steered 
clear between a course of botchery on one hand— 
which if it bettered the Peers could only better them 
at the expense of the Popular Chamber—and an un- 
necessary and preposterous undertaking from which 
the practical imagination recoils on the other; and 
it went straight for the veto of the Peers as the 
kernel of the difficulty. We had the honour of 
putting forward this idea in these columns a good 
while back, and it is reassuring to find that the same 
thought finds favour with the forces of Liberalism 
in general. Let the veto of the Lords upon 
legislation passed by the House of Commons be 
abolished and abolished utterly, and the mischief 
is at an end. The rest of the venerable ruin may 
stand, and private members of an archeological turn 
may console themselves by tracing its furniture 
back to the Witenagemot, or seeing in the stray 
gentlemen in lawn sleeves, who will then attend it, 
the spiritual descendants of Langton and Becket. 
It may continue such of its customs as are 
completely harmless, as the Beefeaters continue 
to search the cellars for Guy Fawkes at the 
beginning of every session; but its hands must for 
evermore be restrained from hampering in theslight- 
est degree the will of the Representative Chamber. 
Nervous reformers will reassure themselves greatly if 
they will only study a little closely the philosophy of 
this question. They will see that it is not Liberals 
who are on the side of revolution, but the Lords. 
In carrying out this reform we are continuing the 
natural movement of the constitution which has 
already atrophied the veto of the Sovereign, and 
which, through the first Reform Bill, deposed once 
and for ever the oligarchate of the Peers. The 
Peers were deposed, but their sting was left. In 
abolishing their veto the Liberal party will simply 
be completing the unfinished work of the first 
Reform Bill. 
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THE FRENCH IN THE SOUDAN. 





HE occupation of Timbuctoo by a French colonel 
acting without orders, if not contrary to orders, 
and the lamentable disaster which has followed upon 
that step illustrate forcibly two very characteristic 
features of French colonial expansion. One is the 
friction which after a certain point seems invariably to 
set in between the civil and the military authorities ; 
the other is the recklessness which very often dis- 
tinguishes the operations of the latter. We sincerely 
sympathise with M. Casimir-Perier in the kettle of 
fish he has on his hands between M. Grodet, the 
civil governor of the Soudan, and the soldiers—who 
will now resent more than ever the withdrawal of 
Colonel Archinard, the late military governor; but 
it is no worse than the state of things his predecessors 
have had to deal with for years in Indo-China. In- 
deed, were it not for the loss of brave men and the 
unknown difficulties which may be entailed by the 
necessity of restoring French prestige amongst 
fierce nomad tribes in a country far from a natural 
base, the Timbuctoo business might be almost 
said to be for France a blessing in disguise. 
It occurs at a moment which is favourable to great 
publicity, when the attention of the French people 
is far more eagerly directed towards these questions, 
and when its experience is riper upon them than 
when similar incidents occurred before in the same 
Soudanese regions or among the defiles of Tonkin 
or Annam; and it occurs during the Premiership 
of a strong and honest Minister—one who not only 
is held to be without fear and without reproach, but 
who is also without those entanglements and con- 
nections which have sometimes hindered Ministers, 
no doubt equally honest, from being equally free and 
independent. The occurrence may force M. Casimir- 
Perier to take direct action in relation to an abuse 
which renders barren so much of the remarkable 
energy of the French Colonial Department, and 
which accounts for a good deal of the dangerous 
restlessness which its agents sometimes develop at 
the expense of Powers who may happen to be 
France’s neighbours in spheres of influence. 

M. Casimir-Perier’s statement from the Tribune 
reveals a condition of things amongst the French 
authorities in the Soudan which is little short of 
anarchy. Anarchy is the term applied to it by the 
Débats, and the fact is notable because it is the 
same word which independent French critics use 
when describing the administration of Tonkin. The 
remedy for the internal evils of Tonkin, says M. 
Gareesie, a colonial councillor, is “‘ the cessation of 
the anarchy which pervades the whole administra- 
tion.” Up to last year the French Soudan 
had been entrusted to a military governor. Colonel 
Archinard, who was Governor until 1893, seems 
to have been found too enterprising, and he 
was recalled. Colonel Bonnier succeeded him, 
and either Colonel Bonnier was considered no 
less inconveniently enterprising — an assumption 
which the movement on Timbuctoo would seem to 
support—or it was felt at the Palais-Bourbon that 
it was time for the civilians to have a look in; at 
any rate, he too was recalled, and it was resolved last 
year to inaugurate a civil régime. The new civil 
governor does not seem to have got his military 
in hand at all. When he arrived-at his post last 
December, he found them scattered on various ex- 
a. He at once sent orders to stop them; 

ut either his orders did not reach in time, or they 
were disregarded, for his next news was that 
Colonel Bonnier had pushed on to Timbuctoo, 
and had actually taken possession of it in the 
name of the Republic. On communicating this in- 
telligence to Paris, M. Grodet received authority to 





send Colonel Bonnier home, but he was told not to 
make any change in the command until all military 
difficulties were over. Here M. Grodet, if the 
despatches do not err, would seem to have dis- 
regarded orders in his turn, for he proceeded to 
supersede Colonel Bonnier at once, and sent an 
elaborate memorandum of instructions to his second 
in command. Before this memorandum reached its 
destination both Colonel Bonnier and his second in 
command were dead men. A small detachment of 
his force, which the unlucky soldier had led on a puni- 
tive expedition three days’ march beyond Timbuctoo, 
had been completely surprised and overwhelmed by a 
large body of the Touaregs. The remainder of his 
force, under Captain Philippe, remains shut up in 
Timbuctoo, where the Touaregs have, for the time 
being, the power of cutting it off from supplies. 
France, of course, must now hold Timbuctoo for the 
sake of prestige, and she must not only relieve 
Captain Philippe and occupy the place, but she will 
probably have to send an expedition to teach the 
Touaregs the salutary lesson which civilised Powers 
—as our own experience proves—generally find it 
necessary to teach a savage enemy under such cir- 
cumstances. For this purpose the Soudan may be 
placed under a military governor again, and there 
is talk of calling M. Grodet home and of replacing 
him by General Dodds from Dahomey. 

Such, in brief, is the situation. It forms a 
curious illustration of the over-centralisation side 
by side with ineffective control of officials, the vacil- 
lation between systems of administration, the friction 
between services, which so often mark the progress 
of French colonial enterprise, and which seem to 
argue a radical incapacity for successful colonisation 
on the part of the nation which excels every other in 
Europe in her gift of attracting and assimilating the 
provinces she annexes to her own territory. Prac- 
tically, the same story is to be told of French ad- 
ministration further east, as Prince Henri d’Orleans, 
the latest witness on the subject, shows pretty plainly 
in the book which we review elsewhere to-day. 
Mutato nomine, the following summary cf the case of 
Tonquin might be read for that of the Soudan: 
“Our original error consisted in believing first that 
one system (the military) was good, and then the 
other. The consequence is that there has been a 
lack of unity and cohesion in our ideas, and we have 
undoneone day what had been done the day before. . . . 
There was a succession of generals, who applied 
the system of conquest in the most rigorous way 
possible. Finding that this had been carried too 
far, the civil régime was all at once substituted for 
the military, and the latter force was at a loss what 
attitude to assume. . This state of affairs 
did not last long, but it had led to the surprise 
of several outposts and to the death of a great 
many soldiers.” The disaster which befell Colonel 
Bonnier has its match, as a result of too great con- 
tempt of a savage enemy and neglect of elementary 
precautions, in the destruction of the French 
Residency of Cho-Bo and the massacre of the 
Resident and garrison by the Black River pirates 
in 1891. We do not ourselves believe that the 
failures of French colonisation are due so much to an 
inherent national incapacity for the work as to 
certain tendencies amongst officials which officials 
everywhere might develop if they were not carefully 
guarded against. A strong and determined Colonial 
Minister might change the whole spirit of the system. 

We sincerely hope that France, in retrieving her 
position in the Soudan, may not have to do so at a 
heavy cost ; for whatever the difficulties under which 
it is pursued, her work in these regions is distinctly 
that of civilisation. As it is, it depends upon the 
view which the Touaregs take of their own interests 
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whether a very serious military situation will not 
have to be dealt with. These fierce and powerful 
nomads have been well styled the Matabele of the 
Sahara, and as they have not been seriously ham- 
pered by the French hitherto in their free life and 
practice of levying tribute from the towns, they may 
think it best not to carry things so far as to provoke 
a civilised power into a campaign of extermination. 
On the other hand, they are flushed with a victory, 
and they may think they can now as effectually check 
the French advance from the south and west as their 
brethren of the Hoggar region did some years ago 
from the north. The situation is something like 
what we might have had to face if, after the occupa- 
tion of Lobengula’s capital, the Matabele had in- 
flicted a serious reverse on one of our columns. The 
small force shut up in Timbuctoo is not better off in 
the matter of available reinforcements than a force 
hemmed in at Buluwayo would have been. The 
Niger is not navigable at this season by gunboats, 
and the Niger is the natural route for an expedition. 
To send troops from Algeria is out of the question ; 
the distance is too great, and it includes a vast 
interval of desert, infested by the harassing and 
elusive hordes of the enemy. Help is being hurried 
forward from Senegal and Benin, and from the 
garrisons at Ségon and Massina, and the Government 
has authorised the formation on the spot of new 
battalions of Soudanese sharpshooters. These, under 
the circumstances, seem to be the wisest measures 
that could be taken, and as they are being taken with 
characteristic promptitude and energy, there is good 
reason to hope that the necessary effect will be pro- 
duced before the difficulty grows greater. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD CONSPIRACY. 





“TF\HE Progressives want to keep the religious 
_ question before the Board till the next election; 

we are tired of it.” So wrote Mr. Athelstan Riley 
to the Standard last Wednesday. Substitute 
“public” for “Board” and the statement is ap- 
proximately true, but we must add that we have 
rarely read anything cooler than the suggestion 
contained in Mr. Riley’s “ way of putting it.” The 
reader who pitched upon this sentence and had not 
followed the controversy for himself would naturally 
conclude that these meddlesome Progressives in- 
sisted on raising a religious question which Mr. 
Riley and his friends desired to let sleep, that 
they were troubling the Board with theological 
fads and heresies, and generally disturbing the 
oes How could he imagine that Mr. Riley 
imself was attempting to disturb a settlement 
which has worked peacefully for twenty-three years, 
that he had rejected all compromise, and in face of 
advice, remonstrance, and warning insisted upon 
raising the religious issue? If Mr. Riley is “tired 
of it,” he has the remedy in his own hands; but he 
may rest assured that the Progressives do not mean 
to leave him in possession of the field. The deter- 
mination of the Moderates to have their circular and 
nothing less—shown once more last Thursday—is the 
directest challenge which one yarty could offer to 
the other, and if the Progressives did not pick it up 
and continue the fight on that issue till next November, 
they would deserve the worst that could befall them. 
We have always maintained that the various 
moves of the Moderates are parts of a general 
strategical plan which, if unresisted, would end in 
the clericalising of the public schools. Each by 
itself may look comparatively unobjectionable ; it is 
only when we piece them together that we realise 
The events of the last fortnight 


their total result. 








seem to us strikingly to confirm this view of the 
case, but to get them in their right perspective we 
must go back farther still. The present controversy 
began with the proposal, innocent-looking in itself, 
to add the word “Christian”? to the definition of 
religion to be taught in Board Schools. From that 
we passed to the notorious circular which imposes a 
theological test upon the masters and mistresses 
whose duty it is to give religious instruction. The 
word “ Christian,” it now appeared, was to be defined 
according to the conception of Christianity which 
commends itself to the clerical majority on the 
Board. If the teachers could not accept that, “ means 
would be taken ”’ to release them from the duty of 
imparting religious instruction. The next step 
was the rejection of Mr. Ridgeway’s alternative 
circular on Thursday week. Hitherto the more 
diplomatic of the Moderates had asserted that 
nothing was farther from their object than to 
impose a test; they meant merely to define more 
clearly the status quo as arranged in the compromise 
of 1871. That assertion was brought definitely to 
an issue in the division on the alternative circular 
which the bulk of the Moderates combined to reject. 
For the difference between Mr. Ridgeway’s circular 
and Mr. Riley’s (which the School Management 
Committee adopted) was that while the former 
defined Christian doctrine, and left the teacher free 
to apply for relief, if he chose, the latter practically 
told him that he must teach it on pain of super- 
session. Now Mr. Ridgeway’s proposal obviously 
embodied the utmost that the Board could do 
if it did not mean to institute an inquisition into 
the views of its teachers, whereas, equally obviously, 
Mr. Riley’s plan will be futile without such an 
inquisition. For what “means” can be taken to 
remove the teacher whose orthodoxy is suspect, 
which does not involve an inquiry into his religious 
belief? Therefore, in rejecting Mr. Ridgeway’s plan 
the Moderates definitely declared for a test, and no 
possible contortion of language can relieve them 
from that position. But even this is not final. The 
further question arises—if the teacher is to be 
superseded, who is to supersede him? On this 
point we get a further interesting glimpse from 
another event of the last fortnight. It was 
announced one day last week that the Rev. the Hon. 
J. 8. Northcote had applied to the School Board for 
leave to give Scripture lessons in the James’s Street 
Board School. The application was perhaps a little 
pS goa on the part of the reverend gentleman, 
ut it supplies a useful hint of the sequel to the 
present** Moderate”’ policy. If anyone supposes that a 
majority of Churchmen, when they begin to apply this 
inquisition, will putanyone butthe Established Church 
clergyman into the suspect teacher’s place, he knows 
very little of clerical human nature. We have here, 
therefore, a chain of events which begins with the 
insertion of the innocent word “ Christian,” and will 
lead, unless stopped, to the instalment of the parson 
in every Board School. For the next move on the 
part of the Moderates, we may be quite certain, will 
be to discover that the test is so difficult to apply 
that we had better at once put an “authorised 
teacher of religion ” into every Board School. That 
is the point to which the Parliamentary Tories are 
steering through the Bishop of Salisbury’s Bill, and 
if they could only succeed, the School Board would 
be reinforced at the last moment by an Act of 
Parliament. For this is a twofold movement—one 
Parliamentary, the other administrative—skilfully 
and stealthily conducted from both bases, and finally 
converging upon a common object—the establish- 
ment of the parson in the school. 
However, we have not quite finished with Mr. 
Athelstan Riley. There is one passage in his letter to 
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the Standard on Wednesday which seems to us as 
instructive as anything that this gentleman has yet 
said :— 

It is evident that the circular must follow the rule ; 
it is the rule which Mr. Ridgeway and his friends must 
alter if they wish to leave the teachers free to teach or not 
to teach Christianity as they please. Jt is not necessary to 
point out how such freedom would inevitably lead to the 
most objectionable of all tests—a fierce fight over future ap- 
pointments of teachers. 


The “freedom,” let us say again, is nothing 
new; itis the system now in vogue, and that which 
for nearly a quarter of a century has set a truce to 
theological controversies. But the last sentence, 
which we have italicised, is the one to which we 
wish specially to call attention. This means nothing 
if itis not a threat. “If you do not grant us our 
circular,” says Mr. Riley in effect, “ we mean to fight 
the appointment of every teacher who is not in our 
opinion theologically sound. We mean to interpret 
the rule in our own sense, and we warn you of the 
results of thwarting our policy.” If Mr. Riley does 
not mean this, what does he mean? The “freedom ”’ 
of which he speaks has in the past experience of the 
Board led to no such “fierce fights’; it can 
only lead to them if the clerical party intends to 
take up a new and aggressive position and make 
the appointment of teachers another of their 
theological battle-grounds. But what if the 
circular is accepted on this plea—for fear a worse 
thing should befall? Is there the smallest guarantee 
that the clerical party, when they have got their 
circular and applied their tests, will proclaim a truce 
upon the appointment of teachers? Is it not in- 
finitely more probable that they will use the know- 
ledge of the teachers’ opinions which their circular 
will afford them in order to bar the way to prefer- 
ment against those whose orthodoxy is suspect? 
And will they have one motive the less for confining 
appointments, so far as they can, to those who 
are theologically “sound”? If these “fierce 
fights ’’ are to come, they will come with or without 
this circular, and all the more, probably, on account 
of the circular. There is only one remedy, and that 
is for the people of London to restore peace by 
abolishing both the circular and the clerical 
majority. The proceedings at the last two meetings 
of the Board are a further incentive to strain every 
effort that this happy result may come about next 
November. 








FINANCE, 





HE improvement in trade, which a couple of 
months ago we led our readers to expect, is 
making steady progress week by week. The Board 
of Trade Journal reports that the number of 
unemployed in the skilled trades was smaller at the 
end of January, not only than at the end of 
December, but even than at the end of January last 
year—a very hopeful sign. The increased employ- 
ment is most marked in the iron and steel trades. 
Shipbuilding is much more active than it was. So is 
engineering, and generally the manufactures of iron 
are in better demand than they were. The railway 
traffic returns, too, show increase every week, 
clear proof that a larger quantity of goods 
is being sent over the railways of the country 
than at this time last year. As a _ natural 
consequence, the trade circulars are much more 
hopeful in tone than they were, and everywhere 
people are looking forward to a better year. All 
this is reflected in Stock Exchange prices. Invest- 
ment is on a much larger scale than it has been for 
a considerable time past. As yet investors are very 
cautious. They are confining their purchases to 
home securities, and generally to the best classes. 





For example, Consols on Thursday were quoted 993 ; 
practically, that is, they were at par, though they 
yield now only 2} per cent., and in a few years the 
interest will be reduced to 24 per cent. The buying 
of Home Railway stocks also continues on a large 
scale, and there has recently been a marked rise in 
miscellaneous securities, especially in Allsopps’ 
shares. Speculation, happily, is not very active 
yet, but there is more speculation than there 
was. Even upon the Continent there is a de- 
cidedly better feeling than there was. Money is 
becoming very cheap and abundant. Everyone who 
is in good credit is able to get accommodation, and 
the fear of war that existed a little while ago is 
passing away. The decision of the French Govern- 
ment to convert the 4} per cents. first gave assurance 
that France, at all events, would do nothing to dis- 
turb the peace during the current year; and now 
the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty between 
Germany and Russia inspires the hope that as long 
as the Czar lives war will be avoided. Even in Italy 
the extreme distrust is reported to be less than it 
was. Failures are not as numerous, and there is 
greater hope that the country will emerge from its 
difficulties. Partly, no doubt, this is due to the 
decision of German bankers to found a German bank 
in Italy, which leads to the hope that Germany will 
not allow her ally to fall into serious embarrassments 
through the want of money. 

The India Council has been somewhat more 
successful this week in disposing of its drafts, but 
its success is not very great as yet. It offered on 
Wednesday fifty lakhs of rupees, and sold thirty-six 
lakhs at an average slightly over 1s. 1jd. per rupee. 
Even yet, it will be seen, though we have reached 
the middle of February, the Council was not 
able to dispose of the whole of the bills and trans- 
fers offered. It is something, however, that it sold 
thirty-six lakhs, whereas the week before only eight 
lakhs were taken from it. But, then, it sold the 
greater quantity only by lowering its price. The 
fall in silver led at the beginning of the week toa 
renewed demand for both India and China; but the 
quantities offered, especially from the United States, 
were so large that there has been another decline. 
The price fell on Thursday to 294d. per ounce, the 
lowest point ever touched. Rupee paper is also 
about as low as ever it has been. In India there 
does not seem to be as much fear of financial diffi- 
culties as there was a week ago. Still, money is 
very scarce and dear, and the situation is undoubtedly 
critical. The Chancellor of the Exchequer's statement 
on Tuesday evening has had a somewhat reassuring 
effect. At home the Bank of England has not 
yet got control of the money market, as was generally 
expected that it would do by this time. The taxes 
are not coming in as well as had been hoped for; 
especially the income-tax receipts are decidedly in 
arrear. That is probably due, however, to the fact 
that there was a new assessment last year, and that 
in consequence the collection has been delayed. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


EB. 10. Signs that the country is waking up 
on the question of the Peers. Great meetings 

at Leeds and Newcastle last night, and speeches 
from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bryce, Sir 
Charles Russell, etc. But the movement is as yet 
only beginning, and will have to go much farther 
to be effective. The feeling among Liberal M.P.s, 
who have come back to town in considerable 
numbers within the past forty-eight hours, is 
practically unanimous in favour of No Compromise. 
This afternoon I went to Charing Cross Station 
between four and five, and found that, although Mr, 
Gladstone was not expected for an hour and a half 
there was already a vast crowd waiting to welcome 
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him. As time passed and the crowd grew, I found 
that we were in for a political demonstration. The 
last time I had witnessed anything of the same sort 
at the same place was in 1878, when Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury started on their bogus 
journey to Berlin, with the Schouvaloff memorandum, 
already signed, in their pocket. That was made the 
occasion of a great Jingo demonstration. How well 
I can recall the tall figure of Lord Beaconsfield as, 
entering the saloon carriage last of all the travellers, 
he turned for a moment and saluted his friends on the 
platform. But the crowd then was not nearly so big 
as it was to-day; nor, when Mr. G. and his party 
arrived at last, was there any lack of enthusiasm. 
I take it that the demonstration of to-day is due 
in part to the near prospect of a struggle with 
the House of Lords, and in part to the popular 
feeling aroused by the cowardly fabrication of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which has necessarily caused 
pain both to Mr. Gladstone and his friends, as it 
was distinctly meant to do. 

Feb. 11. A Press Association paragraph this 
morning intimating that Lord Coleridge will resign 
the Chief Justiceship immediately after the Circuits 
are over. Probably the statement is not true; but 
whether it is true or not, there is no doubt as to the 
arrangement that will follow if the Chief Justice 
should resign whilst the present Government is in 
office. The Attorney-General will succeed him as a 
matter of course, and thus “the greatest advocate 
at the British bar” will be transformed into one of 
the greatest judges that ever sat upon the bench. 
Of Sir Charles Russell's services to the Liberal party 
there is no need to speak. I doubt if ever a man 
before in his position voluntarily undertook so much 
work for a political cause as he has undertaken 
during the last eight years. All through the dreary 
time of the Coercion Government Sir Charles was 
accustomed to speak wherever he was asked to do 
so, without regard to his own convenience or com- 
fort or health. In addition to carrying on the 
exercise of his profession, he would travel scores 
of miles after the courts rose, just to help the Liberal 
cause in some small town or village, and would be 
back in his place the next morning, ready to devote 
all his unrivalled powers to the particular case in 
which he was engaged. The wire-pullers at head- 
quarters were compelled at last to beg him not to 
be so willing to respond favourably to every applica- 
tion that was made to him. His willingness to help 
even the feeblest cause made it rather difficult for 
other persons of infinitely less force and distinction 
to pick and choose among the invitations they re- 
ceived. Even since he came into office again he has 
put all thought of official privilege on one side, and 
has been just as ready as he ever was to help his 
cause wherever it needed help. One evening last 
week I found him the sole occupant of the coffee- 
room of a certain club. He was dining at the un- 
usual hour of six, having hurried from the courts 
in order to get a meal before going into the country 
to attend a public meeting. Sir Charles believes in 
his cause, believes in it with heart and soul, and 
begrudges no labour or pains in order to serve it. But 
he is no mere partisan. His brain and his heart are 
both too big to permit him to sink into the party 
hack ; and again and again, by his remarkable force 
of character, strong will, and broad intelligence, he 
has lifted mere party questions into the higher 
region of national sentiment. Men of all parties 
will delight to see him raised to a position he is so 
well qualified to adorn. His faith, unfortunately, 
excludes him in the present state of the law from 
the still more dignified office of Chancellor. 

Feb. 12. Mr. Gladstone officially denies the 
authenticity of the report of an interview with 
a French journalist, of which some of the London 
newspapers made much a few days ago. Strange 
that so many editors should be among the most 
gullible of mortals. The “interview” was obviously 
an invention, founded upon a mere guess from the 

outside at Mr. G.’s opinions.—The Times publishes 








this morning one of those anonymous letters in 
large type by which it so frequently seeks to re- 
inforce its editorial comments when the latter 
appear to be missing the mark. This time it is “A 
Private Member” who writes to abuse Mr. Gladstone 
and the Cabinet, and to defend the House of Lords. 
And this “Private Member” professes to be a 
Liberal and Home Rule representative. One would 
like to know the constituency for which he sits. 
It may be uncharitable, but it is difficult not to 
distrust a person who in such circumstances has not 
the courage to make known his name. I fear that 
“Private Member” is a man I know. “He comes 
from Sheffield."—Mr. Gladstone, I learn, has really 
improved in health during his stay at Biarritz, and 
returns to town sounder in “wind and limb” than 
when he left a month ago. It is his eye-sight which 
chiefly inconveniences him. But he has no intention 
of abandoning his post whilst duty bids him remain 
there and circumstances permit. His party received 
many attentions during their stay on the shores of 
the Bay of Biscay, and a Royal saloon was sent 
specially (and, of course, unasked) to convey him 
on his return to England.—A correspondent in 
Berlin tells me that the Emperor has scored 
immensely by his reception of Bismarck. In fact, 
as I suggested at the time, Kaiser Wilhelm has 
gained everything and the ex-Chancellor nothing 
by the recent interview. The joke at Berlin is that 
the wine with which the Emperor regaled his 
ancient monitor was not, as was stated, Hochheimer ; 
but Lacryme Caprivi. This pun has, however, no 
basis in fact. 

Feb. 13. “Aha, my friend; so ‘Compromise’ is 
to be the word after all.” Thus to me an omniscient 
Liberal Unionist whom I met last night. Very 
amusing the change in the tone of those valiant 
people who are accustomed to “thank God there 
is a House of Lords.” The House of Lords (in other 
words, Lord Salisbury) seems to have been rather 
too much for them on this occasion, and now their 
thankfulness is based upon the fact that there is 
a Duke of Devonshire in that assembly. The truth 
is that they are all desperately frightened at the 
prospect which has been opened up to them by 
the Tory leader's outburst of Berserker fury against 
the Liberal measures. “He has been making hay 
of the Bills, and that will never do,” quoth my 
Liberal-Unionist friend. ‘Thank goodness we have 
the Dtike of Devonshire in the House of Lords to 
spoil your game. He will make Salisbury back 
down, and the whole thing will end in smoke and 
a compromise.” “If by compromise you mean sur- 
render on the part of the Peers, I agree with you 
entirely,” was my response. And surrender it seems 
to be. From all sides one hears of the awakening 
of the country in response to the senseless provoca- 
tions offered to it by the Tory leader and his titled 
henchmen, and though the Unionist prints are 
deriding the National Liberal Federation, and pro- 
fessing to think nothing of what it thinks or 
says, cooler people know that, after all, a body 
which represents a band of Liberals in every con- 
stituency in the country is not to be treated with 
contempt. The supporters of the Government very 
angry at the mere notion of a compromise, and eager 
for a fray in which their great antagonist shall be 
made to bite the dust. Some of them rather un- 
reasonably angry, as, for example, at Mr. Asquith’s 
acceptance of a period of three years’ grace for the 
existing benefit schemes in the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, forgetting that the Home Secretary stated 
publicly before Christmas his readiness to make this 
concession to Mr. McLaren and his friends.—There 
was a good deal of “ confused feeding” in the House 
of Lords last night. The Tories eat up further 
portions of the Government Bill, and then at the 
bidding of the Liberal Unionists eat up some of 
their own previous amendments. Clearly they are 
not a happy family in that gilded chamber at 
present.—Bad news from Paris of another bomb 
outrage, apparently committed in revenge for the 
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death of Vaillant, though, according to some, the 
new miscreant is merely a dismissed waiter gratify- 
ing his hatred of the employer who had sent him 
about his business. The feeling between the French 
and English Governments does not improve, I regret 
to say. There is on the part of the French Ministers 
and officials an extraordinary and deep-rooted dis- 
trust of the English Government. Their suspicions 
lead them into some strange extremes, and they 
seem to take a delight in baffling the designs of 
Perfidious Albion, even when those designs are 
transparently innocent and non-political. But it is 
not in Paris or Western Europe only that foreign 
affairs are at present critical and even menacing. 
Men not usually alarmists are just now really 
alarmed at some things passing below the surface, 
and one hears mysterious warnings of possible 
storms in the most unexpected quarters. 

Feb. 14. A nasty evening in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday. The smallness of the majority on 
Mr. Cobb’s amendment, which Mr. Asquith had 
accepted as a mode of meeting any sound objections 
to the interdict he has placed upon contracting-out, 
is due to several causes. Some Radicals voted against 
the amendment because they did not think it went 
far enough, and others because they thought it went 
too far. In either case they showed a rather lament- 
able want of discipline, and they have unquestionably 
strengthened the hands of the Lords so far as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill is concerned. It is to be 
hoped that they have learned a lesson, and that futile 
displays of personal independence of this kind will 
not be repeated for some time to come at all events. 
Fortunately, as a set-off to this unpleasant business 
in Parliament, everything outside the House shows 
that public feeling is quickly rising against the 
attempt of the Lords to destroy all Liberal legislation. 
The St. James’s Hall meeting to protest on the part 
of London against the interference of the Peers 
with the London portions of the Local Government 
Bill was the best political gathering that has been 
seen in the Capital for a long time past, and it is 
years since there has been anything like the en- 
thusiasm shown at Portsmouth when Mr. Acland 
announced that Ministers were determined not to 
accept the amendments of the Lords. Ministers 
have the game practically in their own hands. If 
the Peers stand by their amendment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill the measure will be lost, and 
lost because the House of Lords has refused to 
recognise the Trades Unions or to give individual 
workmen the kind of protection which it is known 
that they require. This is a fact which will not be 
lost sight of when the General Election comes, and 
which ought to be worth dozens of seats to the 
Liberal party. As for the Local Government Bill, 
we have yet to see whether the Peers will fight for 
the crazy “amendments” of Lord Salisbury and the 
bishops. If they should persist in doing so, a long 
term of Liberal supremacy lies ahead of us. Whilst 
the fate of the Employers’ Liability Bill is looked 
upon as settled by last night's vote, the determina- 
tion not to yield in any degree on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill seems only to have been strengthened 
among Liberal members by that event. The feeling 
everywhere is, “If the Lords refuse to surrender, 
and thus kill the Bill, so much the worse for them.” 
—Truth tells to-day the story of how the Pall Mall 
secured its precious canard about Mr. Gladstone. If 
the story be true it is certainly a striking com- 
mentary upon the way in which the enterprising 
journalist secures his special intelligence nowadays. 
An eaves-dropping flunkey, according to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s organ, was the highly authoritative source 
from which the editor of the Pall Mall obtained his 
news. Mr.G., by the way, is said by his colleagues 
to be looking remarkably well; but there is no dis- 
guising the fact that he is a very old man.—To-day’s 
Daily Telegraph contains serious news from Servia 
and Roumania which goes far to explain the warn- 
ing I mentioned yesterday regarding the critical 
state of affairs in that part of Europe. If it be 





true that Bulgaria and Roumania have entered into 
a close alliance we may look out for serious events. 
As the late Lord Derby remarked long ago, there 
is always a good deal of loose gunpowder lying 
about in that part of the world. 

Feb. 15. A rattling speech by Sir W. Harcourt 
occupies the first place in the papers this morning. 
There are few speakers whose speeches “read” 
better than Sir William's. Last night at Ports- 
mouth he was in his element, dancing on the pro- 
strate forms of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
and pouring streams of undiluted vitriol upon the 
heads of the Peers. One always likes to see Sir 
William in good spirits, for one knows then that he 
believes in the victory of his cause. But more 
important than any of the speeches at Portsmouth 
was the tone of the great gathering. These picked 
representatives of English Liberalism are clearly 
“spoiling for a fight,” and will be bitterly dis- 
appointed if after all the Peers should surrender.— 
The official French report on the second of the recent 
collisions between French and English troops on the 
frontier of Sierra Leone is published to-day, and is 
somewhat disquieting. The French officials claim to 
have been wholly in the right. 

Feb. 16. All that I heard a few days ago as to 
the fright of the Liberal Unionists over Lord Salis- 
bury’s action was confirmed, and more than con- 
firmed, in the House of Commons last night. My 
Liberal-Unionist friend met me in the afternoon, 
and with a chuckle told me that the Devonshire 
House meeting had decided to vote against the Tory 
leader ; “‘So you won't get your quarrel with the 
Peers this time, my friend.” Perhaps not. It is 
difficult to quarrel with a man who simply lies down, 
and allows you to kick him at your pleasure without 
offering any resistance. This was practically what 
happened last night in the Commons. The whole 
body of Unionists were in a state of wild panic, and 
there was nothing less than a stampede from the 
Salisbury amendments—the valiant Mr. Chamberlain 
of Birmingham leading the sauve qui peut. Nothing 
more humiliating has happened before in the history 
of the “superior” party. What will Lord Salisbury 
do? Resign the leadership of an ungrateful party 
and retire to the heights of Beaulieu to meditate over 
the Tory débdcle, or die fighting, surrounded by his 
faithful bishops? It was history that was being 
made last night at Westminster.—Delighted to see 
that one of the anarchist gentlemen who favour us 
by their company in London has blown his silly 
brains out with his own petard. O si sic omnes! 








HANS VON BULOW. 





R. HANS VON BULOW has just died at Cairo, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He was an 
intelligentand evenan intellectual pianist, witha great 
knowledge of music, a hard touch, and an eccentric 
disposition. He could not play a nocturne of Chopin 
with the softness and delicacy of Viadimir de 
Pachmann. But, as regards energy and brain-power, 
he was to Pachmann as a giant toa pigmy. There 
are no musical doctors in Germany with the excep- 
tion of a few misguided men who have been induced 
to accept honorary degrees at Oxford or Cambridge 
—Joachim, for instance, and Max Bruch; and Hans 
von Biilow was a doctor, not of music, but of law. 
After graduating at Leipsic, he hesitated to adopt 
the profession for which he had been educated ; and, 
Liszt having assured him that he possessed genuine 
talent, he resolved to become a professional pianist. 
He was an intimate friend of Wagner, and he 
married the daughter of Liszt, who is said to have 
hated Wagner and all his works until her husband 
introduced him to her. Then a sudden change took 
place in her feelings towards the great composer. 
She deserted Biilow and, as soon as a divorce could 
be obtained, became Wagner's wife. 
Besides being a learned and powerful pianist, 
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Dr. von Biilow was an admirable conductor. He had 
often, no doubt, discussed the art with the author of 
“Uber das Dirigiren "—one of Wagner's most inter- 
esting treatises; and he has, in practice, given 
abundant proofs of his power to mould an orchestra 
to his will. He directed for some time the Glasgow 
“Winter Concerts,” and while doing so made 
himself remarked by his satirical attacks upon 
Mr. August Manns, of the Crystal Palace, who 
had somehow offended him—or with whom, rather, 
he had taken offence. Once, after announcing 
for production a new work, which was also about 
to be given at the Crystal Palace, he suddenly 
withdrew it, saying that at the first rehearsal 
he had found it “unworthy of being presented to 
an intelligent audience.” On another occasion, after 
conducting at Berlin a remarkably fine performance 
of the march in the Prophet, he informed the public 
that they had now heard Meyerbeer’s march played as 
it ought to be played, and not, therefore, as it was 
givenat the Royal Opera House, where both orchestra 
and conductor were “fit only for a circus.” As punish- 
ment for this outburst all access to the Opera was 
denied him. He might have replied in the words of 
Saphir, the Viennese critic, who, forbidden to enter 
some theatre, observed that torefuse him admittance 
was nothing; but that having once got him inside, 
to keep him there would be cruelty indeed. 

During a tour that he made some years ago in 
America, Dr. von Biilow distinguished himself by 
an act of open rebellion against the tyranny of one 
of the great piano-barons into whose service he had 
entered. Rubinstein, visiting the United States a 
few years earlier, had received from Steinway 
£4,000 on the understanding that he was to play 
exclusively on Steinway pianos ; and it was suggested 
to Biilow that he might obtain a very large sum if, 
in like manner, he would pledge himself to perform 
on Chickering pianos alone — Chickering being to 
Steinway in the pianistic world of the United States 
much what Sonzogno is to Ricordi in the music- 
publishing world of Italy. Biilow stipulated that 
before coming to any agreement on the subject he 
should be enabled to make the intimate acquaintance 
of theinstrument recommended to his noticeand adop- 
tion, and a fine Chickering was sent to him at Ventnor, 
where he was then staying. After a trial of some weeks 
he declared himself thoroughly satisfied with his 
new piano, and, in consideration of a handsome bonus, 
agreed to perform upon it exclusively during his 
American tour. The Chickerings thought, not un- 
naturally, that the obligation contracted by Dr. von 
Biilow to restrict himself to their pianos was accom- 
panied by a right on their part to announce the 
fact; and at the opening concert they caused a large 
board to be affixed to the piano with the maker's 
name painted upon it in gigantic letters. This 
reminder that be had placed himself in a state of 
servitude towards piano-baron Chickering and that 
he was playing upon Chickering pianos simply in 
order to advertise them, filled his heart with rage. 
He at once determined what to do, and, after taking 
counsel with the violinist and vocalist of the party, 
went on to the platform, unhooked the board in- 
scribed with the name of Chickering, threw it to the 
ground, and publicly stamped upon it. The violinist 
solemnly kicked it, and finally the vocalist danced 
upon it. The second part of the concert was then 
proceeded with. . 

Often disagreeable (chiefly as the result of terrible 
headaches), Dr. von Biilow could, with those he loved, 
be most charming. For a certain intimate friend, 
with whom he habitually stayed when he was at 
Glasgow, he was ready to do anything ; and to oblige 
him he consented one day to accompany him to a 
dinner-party. No sooner was the dinner at an end 
than the lady of the house asked Biilow to play. 
“Tate so little!” replied Chopin plaintively on a like 
occasion. Biilow, however, went to the piano with- 
outa word. But be only played a very short piece, 
frowning and scowling the whole time. “ What do 
you think of my piano?” asked the hostess, who 












ought to have known better. “ Your piano, madam,” 
replied Biilow, still polite, “leaves something to be 
desired.” “Indeed,” pursued the imprudent lady, 
“and what ought I to have done to it?” “In the 
first place it wants new wires.” “It shall have 
them.” “Then the hammers need new leather.” 
“ They shall have it.” “ And after that to the leather 
there must be new hammers.” “Indeed!” “ Yes; 
and I should next advise you to open the window, 
get two strong men to throw your piano into the 
street, and make a bonfire of it.” 

When Verdi produced his fine Requiem in 
memory of Manzoni, Biilow attacked it violently 
and contemptuously, saying (with no great novelty) 
that it abounded in errors “ of which a mere student 
ought to be ashamed.” Quite recently Biilow heard 
the Requiem again, and a little tired, it may be, of the 
dry complications of Wagnerism, took pleasure in its 
simple, beautiful melodies. He thereupon wrote to 
Verdi, saying that he formally withdrew all that he 
had written against his admirable work, which he 
now regarded as a masterpiece. With characteristic 
modesty,not untouched by humour, Verdi replied that 
if Dr. von Biilow was right now, he must certainly have 
been wrong when he wrote the criticism which he at 
present repudiated. “ But who knows, after all,” he 
continued, “whether your first judgment was not 
the true one?” 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF PILFERING. 





HE growth amongst women of a particularly 

sordid kind of crime seems to demand more prac- 
tical attention than the “revolt of the daughters.” 
Shoplifting, according to an indisputable authority, 
has been made a fine art, not by the poor, but by 
“women of the middle and upper classes.” The 
petty thief who gives most trouble to the tradesman 
is the lady who drives up to a shop in a brougham, 
and devotes a great natural talent for dissimulation 
to the stealing of a needle-case which may be worth 
less than a shilling. This week a woman of good 
position was sentenced to two months’ hard labour 
for offences of this character; and Mr. William 
Whiteley has been telling an interviewer that 
systematic pilfering by women and young girls, 
who might be supposed to suffer no temptation to 
dishonesty, has become the chief plague of his 
enormous business. What is the root of the evil? 
These thieves do not run risks of imprisonment and 
social ruin for the sake of money. They do not 
appropriate trumpery articles to turn them into cash. 
Mr. Whiteley, who is an experienced observer of this 
side of the feminine pvature, attributes the crime of 
shoplifting to the passion for ornament. “ Naturally 
women like finery ; why shouldn't they? And some 
of them, if they cannot get it by fair means, get it by 
foul.” This philosophy, cynical as it appears, 
is completely justified by the facts. The most 
significant, as well as the most dramatic, of Mr. 
Whiteley’s anecdotes describes the habitual depre- 
dations of three ladies, daughters of “an eminent 
barrister,” to whom the painful truth had to be 
told. At first the unbappy father was furious at 
what he supposed to be an outrageous calumny ; 
but next day he was an utterly broken man. His 
daughters had made a full confession, and, humbled 
by their disgrace, he gave up his position at the 
Bar, and took them out of the country. Probably 
nothing was stolen that these wretched girls could 
not have paid for. It is the peculiarity of the shop- 
lifter of this type that she is always ready with her 
purse when she sees that escape is impossible. The 
mischief often begins,no doubt, with a vague intention 
to pay some other time; then conscience is gradually 
lulled by the apparent impunity of theft and the 
constant importunity of profusion. In a huge collec- 
tion of goods there is of necessity much free handling 
by the customers, and the tempting thought that 
many a little thing can be taken without detec- 
tion presently grows into a hardened habit. 
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That women of education, brought up in comfort, 
if not in luxury, far removed from associations 
which commonly breed the most vulgar form of im- 
morality, should degrade themselves by the vice of 
pilfering, is a lamentable satire on the ordinary aids 
to virtue. 

Not much is to be gained by suggesting that girls 
should learn to despise the “finery” which is ac- 
quired at this price. There may be in store for the 
human race a remote perfectibility in which women 
will marvel at the barbaric ignorance that adorned 
the persons of their foremothers ; but in the present 
stage of their development there is no reason why 
they should be summoned to deny themselves the 
thousand-and-one accessories of feminine attractions. 
Even the higher education can be attained without 
any stoical indifference to chiffons. The eye which 
grasps at a glance the decorative possibilities of a 
feather or a ribbon may shine beneath a brow which 
ponders social problems. It is plain that the ethics 
of total abstinence cannot be applied to ornament ; 
moreover, it is derogatory to the moral intelligence 
of woman to argue that she can avoid a tendency to 
steal from haberdashers only by repressing a natural 
taste for personal embellishment. Even that heroic 
feat would not, we presume, prevent the lady who 
drives about in a brougham from thieving needle- 
cases. It remains for the advocates of that equality 
of the sexes which is to remedy so many ills in the 
social position of women, to show us how this 
feminine aptitude for larceny is to be rooted out. 
Man has his deplorable habits, but when he is not in 
want of money, and when his station bears the 
stamp of respectability, he does not make a practice 
of snapping up unconsidered trifles which happen to 
be the property of his tradesmen. Here it may 
be retorted that as man has the monopoly of 
the business of the world, he is able to gratify an 
illegitimate acquisitiveness on a scale which often 
disguises organised brigandage as a branch of com- 
merce. But, unless it be contended that woman 
pilfers because she has no opportunity of plundering, 
this particular indictment of man is scarcely relevant. 
The commercial conditions which give to competition 
the moral aspect of war are not likely to be funda- 
mentally altered solely by the irruption of women 
into the mart and the counting-house. It must be 
admitted, we are afraid, that Mr. Whiteley’s revela- 
tion discloses a moral wreckage which is quite distinct 
from other social phenomena. It begins very often 
among the children. “The number of budding young 
shoplifters is something marvellous,” and they are 
almost always of the better class. Boys and girls, 
chiefly girls, who are subject to all the best 
influences of home discipline, abandon themselves 
to a monkey-like propensity to thieve and secrete the 
booty. It will not do to cite the familiar responsibi- 
lity of the nurse who forgets to lock the jam cupboard. 
A girl of fifteen knows perfectly well the difference 
between her reversionary interest in the family jam 
and Mr. Whiteley’s proprietary interest in the goods 
which he exhibits in Westbourne Grove. Further, 
when her elder sister, and even her mother, have 
just as little scruple, there is no room for the 
casuist to plead mitigation. 

It is possible, of course, that the increasing vigil- 
ance of the tradesman may act as a powerful 
deterrent to the pilferer, but that can afford small 
satisfaction to anyone who is solicitous about the 
moral health of the community. To think that the 
dread of conviction alone keeps many dainty fingers 
from picking and stealing is an uncomfortable re- 
flection for the educational reformer. When Board 
School backsliders appear before the magistrate, 
and are sent to a reformatory, there is always 
the explanation either that the evil atmosphere of 
the gutter is too strong, or that the principles of 
what Mr. Diggle calls Christianity are not enforced 
by the teachers. But when the children of the 
“middle and upper classes,’ when the daughters of 
eminent barristers, when ladies who own broughams, 
cannot see “finery” without slipping it into their 












pockets in the hope that they are not observed, 
hereditary taint or “ godless” training does not 
account for their obliquity. The theory of klepto- 
mania is little consolation, for Mr. Whiteley says 
he has known only one genuine kleptomaniac 
in the whole of his experience. This was a 
gentleman who never went into a shop without 
pocketing something, which was subsequently 
charged in his bill. His mania was thus conducive 
to a good deal of legitimate business. We can only 
conjecture vaguely that shoplifting by members of a 
polite society is one of the unwholesome excrescences 
of civilisation in great cities. Partly, it may be due 
also to the excess of leisure in which somany women 
are expected to flower, the want of definite interests 
and absorbing pursuits which brace the will against 
minor temptations. Women to whom “shopping” 
—especially in a gigantic warehouse—has become a 
kind of debauch have their moral sense blunted, on 
one side at least, till the excitement of a squalid 
depravity dominates them like the habit of dram- 
drinking. The purchases they are compelled to make 
may be few, but the perpetual sight of what they 
can do without stimulates a distorted greed which 
reduces them to the level of professional thieves. 
It is a repulsive phase of a hectic age. 








THE DRAMA, 





Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER’S REPRINTED CRITICISMS. 


ia “The Theatrical ‘World’ for 1893” (Walter 
Scott) were merely to be regarded as a book 
of record and reference, its careful noting of dates, 
its statistics of the number of performances of all 
plays mentioned, its full index of these plays, their 
authors and players, would make it of the highest 
value for all students of the stage. But this reprint 
of Mr. Archer's World articles for the past year 
is something very much more than a useful specimen 
of Lamb's biblia abiblia. It is literature, and ex- 
cellent literature ; it is the revelation of a character, 
a character of which perhaps the most conspicuous 
elements are strength and integrity ; and it is the 
expression of an artistic temperament. Let me 
confess at the outset that I find it a task of no little 
difficulty to criticise the book, partly from personal 
causes, because I have to plead guilty to whatever bias 
is due to affectionate esteem for its author, partly for 
the general reason that criticism of criticism is of 
necessity unsatisfactory work. Think of the thing 
mathematically, for a moment. A work of art is 
a refraction of life (is it not?) through the medium 
of the artist’s personality. A criticism of that work 
of art is another refraction of it, i.e., a double re- 
fraction of life. And so a criticism of that criticism 
becomes a treble refraction, which, if I have not 
forgotten my “ Parkinson,” gives a mighty unrecog- 
nisable image of the original—the distortion of a 
distortion of a distortion. 

It will be more profitable perhaps—at all events, 
it jumps more readily with my humour—to note 
down, as they occur to me in running rapidly through 
the book, the main characteristics of its writer's 
temperament and method. The first of these to 
strike me is his large and liberal tolerance. He 
suffers all things gladly, from Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s 
Hypatia to trumpery farces like Mrs. Othello and 
A Screw Loose, and he can even find “ much that is 
worthy of admiration” in Sir Augustus Harris’s 
Drury Lane pantomimes. Tolerance, of course, often 
proceeds from sheer indifference, sometimes from 
the command of an editor who does not wish to be 
bothered by letters of remonstrance from play- 
actors, as in the notorious case of Delane and 
Oxenford of the Times. Mr. Archer's tolerance, } 
need scarcely say, has quite another origin. It 
springs from his innate love of the theatre. He is 
what M. Sarcey is so fond of calling himself, a typical 
homme du thédtre. He cannot remember the time, 
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he says himself, when the word “theatre” had not a 
strange fascination for him. But his is not merely 
love of the theatre as an art. That would lead 
him away from tolerance to indignation over 
bad art, and rebuke of the frequent attempts made 
to debase the theatrical currency. Now there is no 
indignation, no rebuke in these pages; and for this 
reason, I think. The theatre interests Mr. Archer 
not only as art, but as life. In the absence of art he 
“can yield himself up to the contemplation of the 
passing show simply as a curious little section in the 
tragicomic pageant of existence ;’’ and he owns that 
*‘some of his most delightful evenings at the theatre 
have been due to this lazy, half-philosophic, half- 
sentimental, non-moral, non-artistic, sensuously and 
complacently contemplative attitude of mind.” The 
result—a result which has a vitalising effect on all 
his critical work—is that where the average man is 
simply bored, and the too fastidious student of the 
drama as an art-form is simply disgusted, he is 
interested and amused, and therefore interesting 
and amusing. See, for instance, what delightful 
comment he can make on a blatant vulgarism like 
A Trip to Chicago, owing to this “ complacently 
contemplative attitude of mind.” Here is a case— 
not so rare as it is the cant of “creative” authors to 
pretend—in which the criticism is infinitely more 
valuable, more artistic than the thing criticised ; or 
rather, in which the one is a work of art and the 
other is not. 

And yet this mental attitude, which permits of 
the treatment of a play as a pretext for speculation 
rather than as a subject for analysis, is by no means 
Mr. Archer's usual attitude. It is not a favourite 
posture with him, as it is, for instance, with M. Jules 
Lemaitre. “‘On peut encore,” says M. Lemaitre in 
an interesting confession of his own methods, “si 
une comédie a trait &4 quelque particularité de nos 
moeurs, s'étendre et raisonner la-dessus et laisser 
le reste, ou, si elle souléve quelque question de 
casuistique ou d'esthétique thédAtrale, s’oublier 
volontairement aA traiter cette question tant bien 
que mal. Et il advient que je m’abandonne 
& ces flAneries uniquement pour mon plaisir.” Mr. 
Archer does not often abandon himself to these 
Slaneries for his own pleasure, nor often enough for 
ours. This is only another way of describing the 
second conspicuous quality I find in him—straight- 
forwardness. When he has a piece to criticise, he 
criticises it ; he does not fly off at a tangent to indulge 
in whim, paradox, or pyrotechnics. He seldom goes 
in quest of the supersubtle, the elusive (always a 
temptation—I speak feelingly—to any man whose 
remarks have to appear after all the daily papers 
have had their say, and exhausted the obvious 
elements of the topic). In a word, he will not 
extract you sunshine from cucumbers. But you can 
always confidently reckon on his getting the milk 
out of the cocoanut. 

Others of his characteristics are, to my mind, best 
described as Johnsonian. I have observed (though 
not, I admit, in this book) that the author he quotes 
with greatest frequency and gusto is Johnson, and I 
think the fact is significant. He has, for instance, 
Johnson’s fondness for exposing exaggerations by a 
little arithmetic—as in the famous, but not con- 
veniently quotable, case of Boswell’s story about the 
four-score opera girls. (See Boswell, March 23, 1783.) 
“A thousand stories,” wrote the Doctor to Mrs. 
Thrale’s daughter, “which the ignorant tell and 
believe die away at once when the computist takes 
them in his gripe.” Mr. Archer is a “ computist ”— 
as when he answers vague generalities about the 
Theatre, the Drama, the Public, with the simple 
statement that “ there is no Theatre, but many play- 
houses ; no Drama, but many plays; no Public, but 
many audiences;” or when he declines (in dealing 
with The Bauble Shop) to admit a plea about “a 
woman’s”’ reputation with, “ As Mrs. Alving puts it, 
do not let us taik in general terms.” Also, he has 
something of Johnson's physical hardness, Johnson's 
contempt for “ nerves,” and so is not only unmoved 








by the entry of Mounet-Sully with gory eye- 
sockets in (Ldipe Roi, but is quite unable to sym- 
pathise with those of us who were revolted by the 
physical horror of Alan's Wife. Hence one is not 
surprised to find that the dramatic qualities which 
most attract him are qualities of strength, virility, 
intensity. His favourite adjectives, I find—you may 
know acritic by hisadjectives—are“ stirring,” “ironic,” 
“haunting,” “strong,” “human,” and, particularly, 
“tragic” (needless to say he cannot abide the word 
“neurasthenic”). Give him a chance of calling a 
play a tragedy, and he is happy. He seldom repeats 
himself, but when he does it is over this blessed 
word “tragic.” Ata point in Becket and at another 
in The Strike at Arlingford he finds a “ tragic con- 
juncture” (pp. 48,74). Here perhaps one discerns 
Mr. Archer's real “ personal equation.” And for my 
part, I should say that this affinity of his tempera- 
ment for the strength and intensity of tragedy, 
rather than for the delicate, the curious, the ex- 
quisite, leads him to overestimate such plays as 
Alan's Wife, and to underestimate such plays as 
Mariage Blanc. But in that judgment, of course, 
you have to allow for my own “ personal equation.” 
Of Mr. Archer’s technic I ought not perhaps to 
speak. As he justly says, “there is a species of 
technical criticism which is in its essence unjust. 
The craftsman .... revelling in the anch’io sono 
pittore stage of self-complacency, has an inclination 
to look at the work of other craftsmen and think, 
‘Now I would have done that differently—therefore 
it is bad.’ (Observe that the major premise of the 
syllogism is modestly suppressed.)"" But my sup- 
pressed major premise shall be of another kind, and 
I will say, “ Now I would have done that differently 
—therefore the way Mr. Archer has done it is all 
the more interesting for me.” The way Mr. Archer 
does it is generally the way of ratiocination, seldom 
that of description. When he does describe—as 
notably in the case of The Master Builder —his 
description seems inevitably to take the logical 
form. To description as mere narrative he never 
condescends. This is a right method, beyond doubt; 
for the very fact that a play is a play—something 
written to be acted, not narrated—foredooms any- 
thing like a mere description of its plot to tedious- 
ness. Translation from terms of one art into terms 
of another is only mistranslation. Yet I am 
tempted to think that Mr. Archer's self-denying 
ordinance in: this matter of description is too aus- 
terely observed; for it sometimes leads him to the 
expression of a judgment, while he denies his readers 
who have not seen the play the means of estimating 
the evidence on which his judgment is based. 
Examples: “the idea (of Clever Alice) is charming, 
but it is rather conventionally worked out” (What 
is the idea? how is it worked out?); “the second 
and third acts (of La Reine Juana) are really power- 
ful pieces of drama” (What happens in these acts ?) ; 
“the story (of An American Bride) is not devoid of 
common-sense, though the mental pathology of the 
last act certainly strains our credulity " (What is the 
story, and what the last act?). The explanation, of 
course, is that Mr. Archer assumes that his readers 
have seen the play. Ought a critic to make this 
assumption or not? The question is arguable. I 
leave it there—as I leave undiscussed many elements 
of Mr. Archer's critical equipment. I am not so 
fatuous as to suppose that I have made anything 
like a complete survey of his work. I have only 
tried to point out a few stray characteristics of it, 
as they chanced to occur to me in turning over his 
pages. A. B. W. 








NEW TROUBLES IN ARMENIA. 


——_2oo—— 
CONSTANTINOPLE, February 7th, 1894. 
HE present state of things in Asia Minor is as 
disheartening as it was last year. It seems even 
more hopeless. The outbreak in Jozgat two months 
ago was more serious than that in Marsovan last 
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year, and caused greater loss of life. There are quite 
as many innocent men in prison and under torture. 
The Armenians are more hopeless, and the Turkish 
Government is apparently more blind to its true 
interests. 

Most unfortunate of all is the position taken by the 
Armenian revolutionists, which cannot fail to alienate 
the sympathies of Europe and distract attention 
from the questions which are really at issue between 
the Armenians and the Turkish Government. The 
plan of the revolutionists is worse than absurd ; it is 
devilish, and the Turks would be justified in hanging 
every one of them—but most of them take pains to 


keep out of Turkey. Those who are in Asia Minor’ 


are mostly from Russia, though they have gained a 
certain number of associates from the more desperate 
characters in the country. Their plan, as stated by 
themselves, is to keep up an excitement in Asia 
Minor by plundering and murdering the Turks, until 
the Turkish population is roused to attack and 
murder the Christians in such numbers that Russia 
will be forced to enter the country and drive out 
the Turks. Then Europe is to turn out the Russians, 
and the Armenians are to get their freedom as the 
Bulgarians did. The utter absurdity of this scheme 
must be apparent to every man who knows the 
country, or who has any idea of European politics. 
The Bulgarians occupied a compact territory, where 
they were three times as numerous as the Turks. The 
Armenians are a scattered race, and in Asia Minor 
there are ten Turks to one Armenian. It may be 
true that Russia would like to find an excuse for 
annexing the rest of Armenia when the time comes ; 
but it is perfectly certain that she will not go to war 
with Turkey on any ground so long as she has to 
face the possibility of a great war in Europe. Itis 
equally certain that if she should occupy Armenia 
there is no Power in Europe that would think of 
attempting to turn her out. We may admit that a 
massacre of Christians in Asia Minor would rouse 
the wrath of Europe, and might, perhaps, cost the 
Sultan his throne in Constantinople, but it would 
simply transfer him to Asia Minor, to rule at Brousa 
or Konia, for no European Power has any desire to 
occupy Asia Minor. This would not help the Ar- 
menians ; they would be worse off than ever. 

The plan is not only absurd in its conception, but 
it is barbarous, and must alienate the sympathy of the 
Christian world from the Armenians. It is due, 
however, to the good sense and the Christian spirit 
of the nation to say that I do not know a single 
enlightened Armenian in Turkey who approves of 
this plan. You meet now and then anignorant man 
who is in such despair under the persecutions of the 
Government that he declares that it would be better 
for the Armenians to die, all of them, than to live 
under the Turks, but most of the men who advocate 
this plan are safe in Europe or America. They are 
to some extent responsible for the sufferings of their 
people here. While these revolutionists deserve no 
sympathy, the Armenians, as a whole, certainly have 
a right to expect and demand the sympathy and 
the aid of Europe. It is a pity that France 
and Russia stand in the way of their receiving it. 
Nothing but the collective action of the Powers who 
signed the Treaty of Berlin can secure to them their 
rights, and France and Russia will not join the other 
Powers in such action simply because Russia prefers 
to see Asia Minor in a state of anarchy. The Ar- 
menians have real grievances, tangible ones, which 
the Sultan would remove if he could be made to 
realise that his present policy is as great an injury 
to himseif as it is to the Armenians. Tf he had the 
courage to restore to them the rights and privileges 
of twenty years ago and to treat them as loyal 
subjects, they would be loyal. They are a sober, 
industrious, peaceful people, with no desire for 
bloodshed or revolution; but the Turks have made the 
mistake of treating them as dangerous revolutionists 
—to be kept down only by force. Under this régime 
their sufferings are almost intolerable—not only in the 
vicinity of the Koords, who plunder and massacre 





them with impunity, but all through Asia Minor, 
where no man is safe from arrest, imprisonment, and 
torture, at any moment, and where they are 
plundered at will by the officials. I suppose that the 
Sultan has no knowledge of all this, but what can he 
expect from such a Vali as he has just sent to 
Angora ? and he knows as well as anyone that the 
rights of the Armenian Church have been practically 
abolished—that their schools are hampered in every 
possible way, that thousands have been arrested this 
winter on suspicion. If he could only be made to see 
that this is a mistaken policy, there would be some 
hope, for no one doubts his natural kindness of 
heart or his desire to strengthen his Empire. 
But who will persuade him ? 

England can have no possible sympathy with the 
Revolutionists, but she has the deepest sympathy 
with the suffering Armenians. She has no sym- 
pathy with the present policy of the Turkish 
Government in regard to them, but she has no 
desire to overthrow or weaken the power of the 
Sultan. If it comes to be a question, however, 
whether the Armenians shall be annihilated or the 
Sultan overthrown, she will not do anything to 
support the Sultan, even against Russia. The same 
thing was said plainly before the last war, but the 
Turks did not believe it, and had to pay the penalty. 
The new Ambassador, who is to arrive this week, 
may have to say the same thing again. England, at 
least, should do her duty in this matter, whatever 
may be the policy of France and Russia ; and there 
is always a possibility that the Sultan may see the 
wisdom of adopting a new policy—of discriminating 
between the few Revolutionists and the great body 
of the Armenian people, who even now have no 
desire to c verthrow his Government, but simply to 
be treated as loyal subjects. 








MRS. WILKINSON’S INTELLECT. 





T was the universal opinion of all Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
friends and acquaintances that she was the most 
charming and amusing of companions. They said 
she was so sympathetic, so intelligently interested in 
all that they had to tell her. She possessed the rare 
power of being able to bestow her full attention, 
and her eyes never wandered round the room while 
her visitor retailed his or her experiences of the 
influenza, or gave their opinion on the politics of the 
day. She never burst in upon the conversation with 
a wholly irrelevantremark,showing that her thoughts 
had been wandering in more amusing fields. The 
writers and journalists of her acquaintance had an 
exceedingly high opinion of her literary judgment ; 
they consulted her about their MSS., sent their 
proof-sheets for her criticism, and ever found in 
her a delicate and discriminating appreciator. 
Then there was no denying that, without being 
malicious, she was very amusing; and her articles 
had an ease of style and a sparkle of fun that 
gained them admittance into the columns of the 
newspapers for which she wrote. Mrs. Wilkinson 
was, furthermore, a young and rich widow with no 
children, whose house was always a pleasant and 
hospitable resort wherein to while away a leisure 
hour. Thus it came to pass, as I have said, that 
the consensus of all her friends’ and acquaintances’ 
opinion was that she was a very clever woman. 

For some years Mrs. Wilkinson, being quick- 
witted and having a good memory, succeeded in 
the difficult task of living up to her reputation— 
which she entirely enjoyed. Her first marriage with 
a financial man years older than herself had been a 
distinct failure, and during the first five years of her 
widowhood she greatly appreciated her freedom, 
and, escaping from the thraldom of her husband’s 
financial and Stock Exchange relations and friends, 
cast herself with all her natural energy of char- 
acter into the world of literature, and sought for 
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friendship and companionship only among writing 
men and women. After five years, however, a tiny 
vein of bitterness crept into her otherwise healthy 
mind. She wondered sometimes (in wet weather 
and on foggy days) how many of the friends who 
clustered round her ready to be amused by her 
and to enjoy her hospitality, really cared for her, 
herself. 

One Sunday afternoon her room was full of 
smart, and, for the most part, shallow “clever 
people.” Beside her on the sofa sat Mr. Bellman, 
the pessimist poet, and grouped about the room were 
Miss Charlotte Tellme, the well-known lady inter- 
viewer, Mr. Cimble, the editor of the Weekly Startler, 
Mr. Pilleox, the light of embryological science, and 
several other minor intellects. At the table in the 
corner sat a “ Quiet Man” turning over the leaves 
of an illustrated paper. Mrs. Wilkinson behind the 
dainty tea table dispensed hot and satisfactory cups 
of tea, and the gossip of the hour turned on the 
sudden and unexpected elopement of a hitherto 
most domesticated wife and mother with her hus- 
band’s dearest friend. The details of this savoury 
story were rapture to Miss Tellme, who knew the 
lady personally, and who was relating with unction 
the history of the failure of the platonic friendship 
between the lovers, when Mrs. Wilkinson looked up 
and said— 

“T fear I have very original and unconventional 
views on the subject of marriage.” 

Expectation was aroused; everyone hoped that 
their pretty hostess was about to give utterance 
to one of those bright little sayings that had made 
her reputation. The “Poet” bent forward. “I con- 
fess,” he said, “that I should greatly care to hear 
your candid opinion on the vexed subject of mar- 
riage.” And Miss Tellme and Mr. Cimble each gave 
a cheerful giggle of anticipation. 

Mrs. Wilkinson looked at them all; in her eyes was 
a soft moisture, and on her lips a little curl of disdain. 
“I think,” she said slowly, “that when a woman 
marries she does so for better or for worse, and 
that she should not leave her husband and children 
for any selfish wish to find her own personal 
happiness with someone else.” 

Mr. Cimble coughed, and the “Poet” sighed, 
and there was disappointment in the sound of both 
the cough and the sigh. Miss Tellme was silent; 
they were all vexed to hear their brilliant hostess 
take so commonplace a view of an interesting situa- 
tion. 

The “ Quiet Man” rose, and left the perusal of the 
illustrated papers, and asked Mrs. Wilkinson to give 
him a cup of tea. Her hand shook a little as she 
poured it out, but a gleam of sunshine came across 
the soft moisture in her eye ; then, as she handed the 
cup of tea to the “Quiet Man,” she suddenly flushed 
bright pink, and said, “I have almost determined to 
let my house for the season and go abroad.” 

This remark fell like a small bomb-shell among 
her guests, who greeted it with a chorus of dismay 
and expostulation; and Mr.Cimble nearly dropped 
his cup in his annoyed surprise. They all told her 
that she simply could not be spared—all except the 
“ Quiet Man,” who remained silent; but there was 
a gleam in his English blue eye of awakened atten- 
tion. Mrs. Wilkinson smiled sweetly, she had a dear 
little dimple in her pretty chin. “It is so nice and 
kind of you all to say.that you will miss me, but 
there are plenty of other people left in London.” 
There was a general murmur of polite dissent from 
this obvious statement, but after this the conversa- 
tion languished, and one by one the guests flitted 
away except the “Quiet Man.” When the door 
closed upon the last visitor, Mrs. Wilkinson rose and 
poked the fire nervously, and the big coal on the top 
tumbled into the grate; the “ Quiet Man” rescued 
it with the tongs, and between them they spoilt the 
fire and covered the hearth with ashes; then they 
sat down in low chairs to warm their feet. The 


“Quiet Man,” whose real name was Colonel Dal- 
rymple, after a pause said— 








“ Did you get my letter last night ?”’ 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s answer to this simple question 
sounded singularly irrelevant— 

“ Jack, do you think Iam a clever woman?” 

Colonel Dalrymple looked at her steadfastly. 
Was he dense, or very, very clever ? He said— 

“ Honestly, I am afraid I don’t think you are.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson laid ber little hand on the truth- 
ful Colonel's, and said with little gasps for commas 
and a sob for a full stop: “ Jack, dear! You are the 
only man who has had brains enough to find me out. 
I am not clever! I am not witty! Iam not even 
very intellectual! I have only some tact and a good 
memory, and———" and by this time Colonel Jack’s 
arm was round her, and her face was hidden on his 
shoulder, and he had to stoop to hear her low, 
muffled voice— 

“IT do love you, Jack dear, quite much, and we 
won't ever be funny or witty together unless we 
really want to, will we?” 

“No, my dearest, never,” answered the gallant 
Colonel, “ but we will be married as soon as possible, 
and get rid of all those d———d poets, pessimists, and 
newspaper chaps!” 

Alas! I blush to have to relate that Mrs. 
Wilkinson's answer to this was neither brilliant 
nor witty, and would not have aroused the smallest 
smile from any of her intellectual friends; she merely 
said— 

“Very well.” 

And the rest of their conversation that evening, 
I must confess, being a journalist myself, I consider 
was quite beneath contempt. G. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Dear Srr,—Ever since the first issue of THE SPEAKER, 
when I instructed my friends in London to transfer my subserip- 
tion from the Spectator to the new and more loyal advocate of 
progress, I have followed the course of your various weekly 
articles with not a little pleasure and profit. Recently, however, 
in reading of finance I have noticed generally what seemed to me 
a curious indecision regarding the Silver Question, alternated with 
a decided contempt for any other system of currency than that of 
England. Now, I am no financier in the professional sense, and 
indeed have nothing to do with finance in any but the most 
ordinary matters of my own business, but I venture to write you 
to suggest the possibility of an arrival at the truth in regard to 
this question from the point of view of simple common sense as 
applied to the ordinary affairs of daily experience, and I shall 
endeavour to put the case as it appears to me shortly and con- 
cisely, while trasting that you will give it your careful and 
serious consideration. 

The kernel of the whole question can be found, it seems, in a 
very simple way, by considering the case of England and India, 
and of Englishmen in India, a very important province of the 
British Empire. Suppose an Englishman to Sine arrived in 
India in any capacity whatever, say twenty years ago or there- 
about, when the rupee was approximately equal to two shillings. 
Then his salary was fixed probably at thirty to fifty per cent. 
more than he could obtain in England for the same work, and 
this as a set-off against difficulties of climate and distance. To- 
day such an individual finds himself drawing a salary about the 
same—or, more likely, less—not only than what he calculated on, 
but than that he could obtain at home for the same work. And 
this is the position of all Englishmen in India, for the case of 
the English holder of property in India is the same, since the 
money he invested in a factory, tea-garden, railway, or other 
enterprise twenty years ago is to-day of less value in the nomen- 
elature of English currency than it was, and it is in that nomen- 
elature that he ultimately counts his gains and losses. The 
position of the Government itself is equally difficult, the cost of 
occupation being so immensely increased ; and increase of taxa- 
tion being out of the question, bankruptcy looms into view as 
the probable result. 

Now, I think the existence of such a problem cannot be said 
to be other than baffling; in fact, on the face of it, it is an 
absurdity. Still, there it is, and no one appears able to point a 
way out of the situation; while even the most positive supporters 
of gold speak as with bated breath when they think of what 
ruin silver countries are drifting on to, and since the American 
suspension of purchase they have pag been somewhat 
startled by the increased intensity of the difficulty of India— 
possibly because they have permitted themselves, or been driven, 
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to take a momentary glimpse of the truth that by the ruin of 
India England will ultimately be seriously hampered. 

Surely some way can be found by the school of financiers 
who gave England what is held to be the most perfect currency 
in the world by which this corner of the Empire ean be placed 
on the same footing as others. For if one province can be 
allowed to drift thus into difficulties, why should not one or 
more cities? and what would be said if a difference of exchange 
were established between London and Liverpool or Glasgow ? 
It would just be as comprehensible as a difference between any 
other parts of the Empire—this not from the point of view 
perhaps of the financier, who will not move without theory and 
statistics, but from the point of view of simple common-sense. 

But I do not wish to digress from the one point advanced ; 
all the arguments, whether practical or scholastic, can safely be 
left to be settled afterwards if we first admit that here we have 
an anomaly as simple in its absurdity as absurd in its simplicity, 
and which, to use a phrase from your review on Mr. O’Brien’s 
“Irish Ideas,” “makes a mock of the genius of an Imperial 
race.” If we can find the solution of this problem, it seems to 
me all others in connection with the question will settle them- 
selves by the very simple method of Hesepeteenee ; but I seek 
for more light, and so remain—Yours truly, 

Caleutta, Jan. 24th, 1894. One Looxine For LIGHT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





THE UTILISATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS IN LETTERS. 


T is a fact that many of the best authors have 
written foolishly at times. It is a fact that 
many of the best authors have published some of 
these follies, unaware of their foolishness. It is a 
fact that De Quincey, though a genius, is not one of 
our best authors. It is a fact that of all English 
writers of the first and second class De Quincey 
published the highest percentage of foolishness. 
And it is a lamentable fact that Dr. Alexander Japp, 
not content with De Quincey’s easy tolerance of 
De Quincey’s second-best, is grubbing in De Quincey’s 
manuscripts and collecting heaps of shot rubbish 
that cannot but lower the average value of De 
Quincey’s writings further and further yet. 

I turn back to the title-page of Dr. Japp’s latest 
volume of “ The Posthumous Works of Thomas De 
Quincey” (London: Heinemann). At the top I read, 
in stamped letters, “ Presentation Copy ” : from which 
it would hardly be gathered that Mr. Heinemann 
sent the book to THE SPEAKER Office in order to 
have it reviewed. Beneath is written :—“ Conversa- 
tion and Coleridge. With other Essays Critical, His- 
torical, Biographical, Philosophical, Imaginative and 
Humorous. By Thomas De Quincey.” And still 
further down—“ Scripta Manent. London: William 
Heinemann.” Alas! yes. 


Scripta manent—in large quantities, critical, his- 
torical, biographical, philosophical, imaginative and 
humorous. And what do you think of this for 
writing? “If to a modern spectator a very splendid 
specimen of animal power, suppose a horse of three 
or four years old in the fulness of his energies, that 
saith ha to the trumpets and is unable to stand loco 
if he hears any exciting music, be brought for ex- 
hibition—not one of the spectators, however dull, 
but has a dim feeling of excitement added to his 
admiration from the lurking antagonism of the 
fugacious life attached to this ebullient power, and 
the awful repulsion between that final tendency and 
the meridional development of the strength. Hence, 
therefore, the secret rapture in bringing forward 
tropical life—the shooting of enormous power from 
darkness, the kindling in the midst of winter and 
sterility of irrepressible, simultaneous, tropical 
vegetation—the victorious surmounting of foliage, 
blossoms, flowers, fruits—burying and concealing 
the dreary vestiges of desolation” . . . do what? 
There is a full stop after desolation in Dr. Japp’s 
volume; but I can discover no finite verb. Now 
De Quincey suppressed this stuff. Dr. Japp has 
published it. I ask who has been the more careful 
for De Quincey’s fame? And if De Quincey’s fame 
is not Dr. Japp's “ object,” then I ask why in the 





world is Dr. Japp meddling with De Quincey’s 
manuscripts ? 


The most important essay among these critical, 
historical, biographical, philosophical, imaginative 
and humorous writings is that entitled “ Conversa- 
tion and Coleridge.” In his monograph on Coleridge 
(which, I am glad to see, Messrs. Macmillan have 
reprinted in a volume by itself, and in excellent 
type) Mr. Dykes Campbell remarks, “ All that De 
Quincey has written on this subject (of Coleridge’s 
opium-eating) may be wisely disregarded ; and this 
applies generally to his numerous stories about 
Coleridge. So many of them are demonstrably 
inaccurate that the credit of all is vitiated. I do 
not,” adds Mr. Dykes Campbell, “ for a moment mean 
to suggest that De Quincey consciously misrepre- 
sented anything, but long before he began to write 
about Coleridge his own indulgence in opium-eating 
had deprived him of the power of distinguishing 
between facts and fancies.” Now De Quincey was 
incurably inaccurate on almost every subject he 
handled ; but the abiding marvel with him is that 
in spite of this inaccuracy Carlyle was perfectly 
right in saying (as Mr. Espinasse reported to us 
the other day) that “ De Quincey sees into the 
fibres of a thing.” Now in this, probably the 
latest of his writings upon Coleridge, the habitual 
inaccuracy is absent, for the simple reason 
that no “ personal reminiscences” are inserted ; and, 
the essay being almost entirely critical, the insight 
which Carlyle noted is remarkableenough. The first 
eight pages are, indeed, monstrous twaddle; but the 
thesis to which the close is devoted strikes one as at 
once important and unnoticed by Coleridge’s bio- 
graphers—the thesis that the tragedy of Coleridge’s 
life was a direct consequence of his father’s early 
and sudden death, and of his own separation from 
his mother and transference, when nine years old, to 
all the rigours of Christ’s Hospital. ‘“ Sublime,” ex- 
claims De Quincey, in a really fine outburst, “are 
these democratic institutions rising upon the bosom 
of aristocratic England. Great is the people amongst 
whom the foundations of kings can assume this 
popular character. But yet amidst the grandeur of 
a national triumph is heard, at intervals, the moan- 
ing of individuals ; and from many a grave in London 
rises from time to time, in arches of sorrow audible 
to God, the lamentation of many a child seeking to 
throw itself round for comfort into some distant 
grave in the provinces where rest the ear and heart 
of its mother.” 


I have called this a really fine outburst. One 
cannot, perhaps, think very highly of the sentence, 
“Sublime are these democratic institutions” «.7.X.: 
nor of the sentence, “Great is the people” «.7.X.: 
nor is it quite temperate to speak of Christ's Hospital 
as “a national triumph.” But if we have here De 
Quincey the too-exuberant, we have also De Quincey 
the inimitable in the clause beginning “and from 
many a grave in London rises from time to time, 
in arches of sorrow audible to God, the lamenta- 
tion ....” England has never had but one writer 
who could have invented that phrase which I have 
italicised. The outburst is at any rate a great deal 
finer than the “ beautiful apostrophe” to the name 
of Coleridge, which Dr. Japp has given as a kind of 
motto to the essay :— 


“Oh, name of Coleridge, that hast mixed so 
much with the trepidations of our own agitated 
life, mixed with the beatings of our love, our 
gratitude, our trembling hope; name destined to 
move so much of reverential sympathy, and so 
much of ennobling strife in the generations yet to 
come, of our England at home, of our other Eng- 
lands on the St. Lawrence, on the Mississippi, on 
the Indus and Ganges, and on the pastoral solitudes 
of Austral climes!” 


This, be it urged with all respect to Dr. Japp, is 
more than a little tawdry. One feels that the Tich- 
borne claimant, who did well enough with “the 
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spreading canopy of heaven” (or whatever the 
cheap phrase was), would have done so much better 
with “the pastoral solitudes of Austral climes” ! 


There seems to be no doubt that “the pastoral 
solitudes of Austral climes" was once considered a 
fine expression. Writers of this generation have 
come in for much abuse at the hands of hasty 
seniors: still it may be noted as something to their 
credit that there is scarcely a man among them who 
would not take a deal of trouble rather than use 
such a phrase. 


But though the essay on Coleridge is suggestive 
and contains at least one sentence in De Quincey’s 
best manner, I am at a loss to understand how any- 
body could have published it who was jealous for 
De Quincey’s reputation. The jocosity of it is 
intolerable, and for sheer provincial ineptitude the 
footnotes are, I should imagine, alike unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. What shall we say of a page 
of humorous comment on the eagle who dropped a 
lobster upon /2schylus’ skull? (I had always heard 
that it was a tortoise, not a lobster: but the 
point is trivial.) Or what of the footnote ex- 
pounding De Quincey’s belief that sailors are 
fonder than other folk of waxworks? “ We refer 
especially to the jolly boatswain, having already 
noticed the fact, that sailors as a class, from 
retaining more of the simplicity and quick 
susceptibility belonging to childhood, are unusually 
fond of waxen exhibitions. Too much worldly 
experience indisposes men to the playfulness and to 
the toyfulness (if we may invent that word) of 
childhood, not less through the ungenial churlishness 
which it gradually deposits, than through the 
expansion of understanding which it promotes.” 


This kind of thing, arrayed in type as critical, 
historical, biographical, philosophical, imaginative 
or humorous writing, would seriously hurt a much 
stronger reputation than De Quincey’s. It may be 
recognised that author and public are at direct issue 
on this point. The author who cares for his name 
seeks to exhibit only the finished product and cover 
up his failures and defeated attempts. The public 
on the other hand, for reasons best known to itself, 
demands to see these, and Dr. Japp digs them up to 
oblige the public. I regret if I have spoken in a 
manner that hurts anybody’s feelings. But it is just 
as well that someone should speak out on the author's 
side. A. T. Q. C. 
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THE “PANAMA” 


AROUND TONKIN AND SIAM. 
Translated by C. B. Pitman. 


OF INDO-CHINA. 


By Prince Henri d’Orléans. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


HE French, during this century at any rate, 
have made bad colonisers. Prince Henri 
d’Orléans denies that this is due to any inherent 
incapacity for colonisation in the French character. 
“We are colonisers,” he says; “and to those who 
may be inclined to smile, I would simply point, to 
take only one instance, to Canada.” He might have 
added, for another instance on the same continent, 
Louisiana. With all the evidence of certain recent 
events before us, and with this book before us, which 
is simply a withering indictment of French colonial 
methods from the mouth of an avowed Colonial 
Chauvinist, we are nevertheless inclined to agree 
with Prince Henri. We certainly do not find 
in either French character or French history the 
explanation of the barrenness, so far as the true ends 
of colonisation are concerned, which has attended 
French colonial ambition in recent years, notwith- 
standing the singular energy with which that 
ambition is frequently pursued. The French ought 
to be good colonisers. They have the essentials for 


it in their blood—the spirit of adventure and dis- 
covery, the spirit of empire, and a certain charm 











of character which makes them liked, better than 
conquerors usually are liked, by the peoples they 
subjugate. Their explorers, their missionaries, 
and their swashbucklers are still, with inappeas- 
able enthusiasm and rapacity, demonstrating the 
qualities of the verve gauloise at the end of the 
earth. The spirit which sent the Normans to Sicily, 
and peopled the medieval seas with French corsairs, 
which sent the Cartiers and Cabots to the western 
ocean, and carried the Jesuits into the furthest 
depths of the North American wilderness, seems 
to be still quite alive; its representatives are to be 
found amongst the Garniers, the Bonvalots, and 
the Lavigeries of the present generation. Indeed, 
if we are to judge by certain symptoms, it 
appears just now to be experiencing a _ species 
of renaissance. And the charm, whatever it be, 
which wins over so effectually the sentiment of 
subject provinces—Alsace and Lorraine, Nice and 
Savoy, for example—does not seem to have deserted 
the race so far as the individual Frenchman abroad 
exemplifies it. Here is a little passage from a recent 
book of M. Bonvalot (“ Du Caucase aux Indes a 
travers le Pamir’) where we incidentally get a 
perception of that trait at work. The traveller is 
describing the somewhat uneasy captivity of himself 
and his companions amongst the Afghans: “The 
Afghans were not long in acquiring the conviction 
that we were neither Russians nor English, thanks 
to our gaiety, a thing which was new to them. By 
dint of gaiety we won sympathy. People found us 
always ready for what diverted them, and the 
Afghans confessed they had never laughed so much.” 
Mr. Lecky’s testimony on this point occurs to one. 
In an eloquent passage he speaks of France's gift of 
fascinating annexed provinces as “one of the chief 
sources of her greatness,” and “one of the most re- 
markable proofs of the high qualities of her national 
character.” This “unrivalled power of attraction, 
sympathy, and assimilation,” he says, “a power in 
which Englishmen are signally deficient .... has 
made French ambition peculiarly formidable.” It is 
well to recall these considerations after reading a 
book like this of Prince Henri d'Orléans ; for French 
ambition may become formidable again, and it would 
be shallow to conclude from France's present failures 
in colonisation—failures due, not to inherent, but to 
extraneous causes—that we are to have nothing to 
fear in the future from her colonial rivairy. 

That her chief colonial undertaking in the East 
has so far been a dismal failure the evidence of this 
book amply proves. Prince Henri d'Orléans is, as 
everybody knows, one of the most ardent, not to say 
noisy, of the French “forward” school, and his 
intention is not to throw a damper on colonial 
ambition, but the very reverse; but, whatever the 
intention, his book is in effect a more damning 
judgment on the French occupation of Tonkin than 
anything that was alleged in the worst days of the 
anti-Ferryite agitation. Tonkin is worth having, 
and colonial enterprise generally is worth pursuing ; 
if France has failed hitherto, it is only through mis- 
management, which is curable. Such is Prince 
Henri's theme, and he aims at rousing his country- 
men at home and the Government to fruitful action 
by showing them that if they do not interfere soon, 
it may be too late. Let us have the truth, he says. 
“Those whose duty it is to keep the Government 
informed of what is going on do not dare to admit 
the truth, for fear of its being too painful to 
swallow. This is giving us credit for very little 
common-sense.” Financially, Tonkin is on the verge 
of bankruptcy; administratively, it is in a double 
sense in the hands of the pirates. Prince Henry 
challenges any official personages who may con- 
tradict the latter statement to traverse without 
an escort the region known as the Delta, which is 
said to be completely pacified. If they arrive with- 
out molestation—and “they need not even announce 
their journey in advance, for the pirates are well 
posted in what goes on”—he will withdraw his 
statement. France, in fact, seems to hold the 
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The present 
French Resident at Cho-Bo, up to the time of Prince 
Henri’s visit, was only managing to maintain his 
position by ingratiating himself with the neigh- 
bouring chiefs and accepting the immunity from 
attack which they enjoyed through paying tribute 
to Doc Ngu, the notorious pirate leader who had 
massacred the Resident’s predecessor and all his 
staff the year before. The military garrison in the 
country is too small, the effective for field purposes 
being only 3,000, and they are badly treated by the 
jealous and rapacious civil officials. “A battalion 
of marine infantry has received no European outfit 
since 1889, and in some posts there are more men 
than there are boots, so that the soldiers can only 
go out by turns.” 

In one word, the mischief with Tonkin, according 
to this witness—and ‘his testimony does not stand 
alone—is “‘Panamism.” Instead of being conducted 
on sound business lines as a field for free and 
legitimate commercial enterprise, the colony is 
treated as a carcase on which to batten by certain 
financiers and politicians in Paris. The financiers, 
having with the aid of the politicians obtained 
certain concessions and monopolies, prevent all legi- 
timate trade, and the politicians fleece the country 
for salaries for their friends. The Administration 
is mainly composed of “incapables and men with 
bad antecedents.” There is such a plethora of 
functionaries that some of them have to wait at 
Hanoi and Saigon for several months before employ- 
ment can be found for them, while “ different posts 
are invented solely for giving employment to the 
protégés of senators and the friends of deputies.” 
Born of favouritism and jobbery, it is natural that 
such an Administration should indulge in the same 
practices in its own dealings. The one object of 
officials seems to be to multiply the means of revenue 
for themselves and to support the privileges of the 
concessionaires. “ Saigon owed its prosperity to its 
free trade until protective duties proved its ruin.” 
“We had not been masters of Tonkin for two years 
before we surrounded it with a wall of protective 
duties, to please a few French traders.” “There is a 
fixed resolve to turn every transaction to financial 
account, no matter how vexatious may be the 
methods resorted to. Anyone who is about to 
negotiate an affair with the Administration has 
to lodge a sum of money as deposit, and in 
the beginning interest was allowed at the rate 
of three per cent., and this in a country where 
money was worth 10 or 12. But now the money is 
lodged in a local deposit bank which not only gives 
no interest, but takes three months to cash a 
Treasury order.” The monopolies not only disgust 
and hinder regular trade but they offend the natives, 
and such piracy from above breeds and fosters the 
piracy from below. The opium monopoly led to 
wholesale smuggling, and the smuggling to piracy. 
In the case of the forests of Thai-Hoa “ whole rafts 
of floating timber had been abandoned by the in- 
habitants of the district rather than pay exorbitant 
duties to those who had obtained a grant for ex- 
ploiting these forests ; and the Annamites, cut off in 
this way from their former means of livelihood, are 
apt to develop into pirates.” M. de Lanessan, who 
is now Governor of Indo-China, said in his book :— 
“Tf the Administration is, as I fear, above all things 
bent upon obtaining money for itself, it is certain to 
ruin Indo-China.” But M. de Lanessan is now in 
power, and, according to Prince Henri d'Orléans, he 
is practising the methods in vogue like anyone else. 

The Administration does not even take interest 
enough in the encouragement of regular trade to 
issue proper consular reports for the information of 
merchants. “ It isto the reports of the English consul 
that the Devrez, the Pichons, the Wehrungs, and so 
many others who are anxious to let France see what 
a commercial fature we may hope for in China, have 
to refer.” The inevitable result is shown eloquently 
in these facts: while French imports into Tonkin 
amount to only £180,000 for 12,000,000 inhabitants, the 





direct imports of England into Burmah were, even 
in 1884, £2,840,000 for only 4,434,000 inhabitants, and 
from 1891-92 the foreign trade of Burmah was 
250,000,000 rupees. Prince Henry urges French 
traders to remember that, nevertheless, Tonkin is 
“richer, three times more populous, and better 
situated than Burmah,” that it “ produces cotton, 
contains some millions of tons of coal, and is linked 
to China by the shortest and best route.” In 
Bangkok he saw only one French shop; “ French 
commerce on the Menam is practically nil.” The 
military are active enough at planting the tricoloured 
flag everywhere they get the chance; “but ”—and 
here indeed is a bitter cry, wrung from the very 
soul of this Colonial Chauvinist—* I would prefer, for 
my part, a little less flag and a little more trade!” 

It all makes a terrible indictment, which argues, 
if we are to accept it, that, when there is Panamism 
at home, there will be Panamism abroad, and if the 
best elements of French character are to get fair 
play under its régime, that is a phenomenon the 
Republic must get rid of. 

Let us not give the impression that Prince Henri 
d’Orléans’s book is entirely taken up with trade and 
maladministration. It is a very agreeable book of 
travel, and especially interesting is its account of 
those “ barbarian Greeks” the Laos of Luang-Prabang. 


THE LAST OF MAXIME DU CAMP. 


MaxImME pu CaAmp’s LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
London and Sydney : Remington. 


In 2 vols, 


THESE clever, sensible, and entertaining “ personal” 
pages were welcome some dozen years ago, when 
they were creating some enmities in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, with which M. Du Camp’s name 
had for so many years been connected. And 
pleasant enough these Souvenirs Littéraires now 
again are to look through, even in a strange English 
dress. Yet notwithstanding the activity and the 
length ®#f the writer's life—he was born in 1822—the 
interest of the volumes does not centre round his 
own personality, but has many several centres in 
the names of the admired, if not the great, French 
writers with whom he was for long years in such 
intimate contact—Gustave Flaubert and Théophile 
Gautier especially. In fact, the 800 large pages 
almost comprise Lives of these two men. Then 
we get the very soundest and sanest of literary 
judgments and advice, and are often minded to 
construct a parallel of M. Du Camp's réle in France 
with John Forster’s in England. To look into his 
rugged, honest face was to be certain of downright 
thoroughness and verity in whatever he wrote; due 
allowance being, as always, made for the peccancy 
of the best human memory, for a certain excess of 
rigour, and for a littérateur’s indivestible bent to 
“ write-up” everything, somewhat. M. Du Camp, 
for all his firm dogmatism, was ever open-minded, 
travelled, experienced, and the very reverse of 
narrowly French. He was tall, hard, and coarse of 
fibre, with resolute air and military gait; lived 
retired for many years past, partly because of bad 
health, which took him abroad every year; and so 
died a few days ago at Baden-Baden. His youth 
had been venturesome and vehement, and included 
an expulsion from college. This superabundance of 
energy soon found outlets in Eastern travel and 
books about it; fighting in Hungarian insurrections 
and under Garibaldi, with more books; the Com- 
mune, and another book; until he settled down to 
his great practical nine-years work in six volumes on 
Paris, which will be consulted for centuries to come. 

Collaboration, in France as well as elsewhere, is a 
mystery behind which the inquisitorial critic is ever 
readiest to peer. Here may he ferret out how the 
egregious Laurent-“Jan” helped Balzac; how Francis 
Wey wrote a fourth of what is credited to Gerard 
de Nerval; Flaubert will be found helping Gautier 
to descriptions of Venice, and Louis de Cormenin 
imitating the style and filling the place of the same 
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“Théo,” so as to deceive even his familiars. Our 
Paul Pry may also perceive, and at great length, 
how Louis Bouilhet and Maxime Du Camp were 
answerable, in great part, for Flaubert’s single 
success. And men with great names may be still 
trembiing in their borrowed plumes with dread of 
revelations (which are here withheld) about the 
gifted Philoxéne Boyer writing all their books for 
them. For M. Du Camp has left behind him, sealed 
up in the National Library until 1910, a tell-truth 
work on the Manners of his Time. 

It was in the “Souvenirs” that the secret clue 
to Fiaubert’s troubled existence was first fully 
disclosed as a violent epilepsy, which Paracelsus long 
ago called the earthquake of man’s moral being. 
The story of the more finely endowed and in- 
comparable Théo, as he preferred his friends to 
call him, is told with genuine sadness, and one can 
detect the moisture on the rough cheeks, for all 
the virile words. To those who admire and hold 
dear the author of “Le Capitaine Fracasse,” there 
are few more moving episodes in literary history 
than his utter failure and breakdown in 1870. “Oh! 
Max, embrace your poor Théo!” With these pass- 
ages (and to dissever the too solvent mood) the 
“Théo ”-phile will do well to read over the de- 
lightful sketches of him, hit-off with conjuring 
dexterity, in the Journal of the Goncourts. There 
is here, also, an able defence of Dumas against 
his own countrymen, who have of late years, 
strange as it seems to us, been running down 
the great novelist whom Michelet happily com- 
pared to one of the forces of Nature. The 
Débats the other day had a serious literary article 
abusing the best of his wonderful stories as so much 
low trash. To this one might oppose the saying of 
a good judge: “that there is as much difference 
between Dumas and Dumas fils as there is between 
health and disease.” The chapters on the mad 
Gerard de Nerval (real name Labrunie), and his 
Blake-like mad drawings; on A. de Musset, and on 
Charles Baudelaire-Dufais, are especially valuable to 
the literary historian. The long chapter on the 
Saint-Simonians and their Enfantin will also live, 
and interest is sure to be shortly galvanised into 
that subject, for the “ Saint-Simonian Archives” in 
the Arsenal Library in Paris will become public 
property in this 1894. It is now quite forgotten that 
Lesseps cut that other able engineer Enfantin out 
in the contest for the concession of the Suez Canal. 

M. Du Camp is, of course, as we have hinted, 
sometimes to be caught napping, and his assertions 
often needed checking. His allusions to the 
Don Pacifico business are by no means accurate, 
as the Thouvenel “ Papers” show; and he has con- 
tradicted himself flatly in near pages at least twice 
—once about Edgar Poe, and again about Flaubert. 
He also falls into absurdities about his own descent 
and that of Flaubert. Judicious excision, too, might 
have much reduced these volumes, to the great profit 
of purely English readers. To these last we should 
not be doing our duty, were we to leave unmentioned 
the truly extraordinary number of misprints. The 
original of these vols. can be bought in London for 
7s. 6d., while we suppose the price of this English 
version to be 18s.; in paying which the buyer will 
also be purchasing some 230 misprints (from four to 
six of them on some pages), not to mention about 
130 obvious mistranslations, and, say, fifty bits of 
bad English. As a general rule, and apart from 
these, the bulk of the translation would read capitally 
well; but there are, besides all the foregoing, many 
prize absurdities in the parenthetical and other notes, 
which fall nothing short of intrepid in their daring. 
Here are three out of thirty: “the minaret whence 
resounds the muezzin”; which rivals Thackeray's 
famous burlesque about “the minarets waving upon 
the plains of Stambfl.” The Evadian worship of 
the St. Simonians—a word forged of Eve and Adam 
—is called “ the religion of evasion ;” and Patria est 


ubicumque bene becomes: “here is the Fatherland, 
it is well to dwell in it”! 





A THEOLOGIAN TRADUCED. 
OUTLINES OF THE History OF Docma. By Dr. Adolf 

Harnack, Professor of Church History in the University of 

Berlin. Translated by Edwin Knox Mitchell, M.A. London: 

Hodder & Stoughton. 

WE were prepared to give this book the cordial 
welcome which its intrinsic merits deserve. It is 
the first work of any size and importance by its 
distinguished author which has been translated into 
English, and it has besides the conspicuous merit of 
presenting at once his mind and his method in a 
most lucid and compact form. Professor Harnack 
is perhaps the most distinguished of living German 
theologians. He is still a young man, but has done 
an amount of work, all of the highest order, such as 
few men could accomplish in a long and arduous life. 
His literary activity is something that slower-paced 
scholars can only wonder at and admire, for the 
rapidity never means defective quality—it is all 
distinguished by keen and critical scholarship, which 
may now and then be too adventurous, but is never 
careless or inexact. The edition of the “ Apostolic 
Fathers,” in which he had as collaborators Gebhardt 
and Zahn, has made the literature of the sub- 
Apostolic age more useful to the historian. His 
contributions to the Texte und Untersuchungen, 
which he has edited along with Gebhardt, are many, 
and though now and then his judgment has been 
too rapid, and conducted him to conclusions not war- 
ranted by the evidence, yet he has contributed discus- 
sions and elucidations of texts which have greatly en- 
larged our knowledge of patristic literature and early 
Church history. Even more remarkable has been 
the enthusiasm with which he has drawn together 
and co-ordinated in this work so many scholars, 
young and old; for he has shown the rare faculty 
of finding out men of promise, as well as of enlisting 
the services of men who had already achieved a 
name. Besides, he is the author of what must be 
regarded as the palmary work of this generation 
in the history of doctrine, though—especially in the 
earlier editions—there are here and there the marks 
of haste and of the unequal treatment which came 
of the attention he had given to special men and 
times. His last work, which is a monument of re- 
search almost enough for a lifetime, is a history of 
ancient Christian literature down to Eusebius, and 
is one which must lie henceforth at the elbow of 
every scholar who deals with the early Church and 
its literature. While accomplishing work of this 
kind he has been, with Professor Schiirer, the joint- 
editor of the most important journal of theological 
literature in Germany, and has, as a professor, 
addressed an increasing circle of disciples in the 
University of Berlin. 

In the work which lies before us—which was 
originally written for his own hearers as a text- 
book they could use and study while they accom- 
panied him in his lectures—many of the important 
results which he has reached while pursuing his 
more extensive inquiries are lucidly yet briefly pre- 
sented. But what was our mortification to discover 
that a book admirably suited for its original pur- 
pose has been made almost useless by careless 
and incorrect translation. First, in this English 
version just published, the text used is that of the 
first edition, while the second, with considerable 
changes and improvements, has been for fully a 
year in the hands of the student. Secondly, it 
wants the admirable index of the new edition. 
Thirdly, its bibliographical notes, which are much 
shorter in the first edition than in the second, are 
often unintelligently reproduced ; sometimes, where 
excellent translations of German works can be 
found in English, the German is given, as if the 
men who would use this translation could go to 
the originals; and French books which have been 
translated into German are given in the German 
translation and not in the original French—which to 
many would be the more accessible. But, above all, 
the translation exhibits almost every fault that a 
translation can have. Its blunders are of the most 
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reader that they could be indefinitely increased. He 
makes his author say (p. 210) “one has to treat 
natural theology as presupposing the doctrine of 
redemption,” when what is said is exactly the 
reverse, viz., that natural theology is the presup- 
position of the doctrine of redemption. Indeed, on 
this page every sentence is a series of blunders. 
“The Greek natural theology” is given as “the 
Greek natural philosophy;” “die diesem hoch- 
wichtigen Stiicke zukommt,” referring to an element 
or part of the old eschatology, is given as “ which 
is due to this highly important remnant.” Where 
the author says that Constantine made possible a 
homogeneous development of the Church in dogma, 
he is made to state the ridiculous nonsense that he 
“made possible a unity in the development of the 
Church into dogma.” He translates “ einheitlichen 
System” a “universal system,” where the meaning 
is most manifestly homogeneous. On p. 287, in 
flagrant contradiction to the context and the 
argument as well as to the grammar, he translates 
“der gegensatz der ad hoc verbiindeten Miichte,” 
“the opposition between the hitherto united powers,” 
where of course the transparent sense is “the 
powers allied for the occasion,’ as indeed the 
ad hoc might easily have showed a “professor 
of Graeco-Roman Church History.” On the very 
next page we read “the Pope could not endure that 
the patriarch of the capital should supplant the 
other patriarchs of the Orient, that this church as a 
creature of the emperor should be at the latter's 
beck and call,” when in the author’s clear language 
the second clause runs in direct sequence to the first 
thus: (that the patriarch) “should, as creature of 
the emperor, govern the Church according to his 
nod.” On the next page but one we read: “ Two 
years later this unanimity was declared as enforced 
by many bishops who had taken part;” but what 
the author says is that by many of the bishops who 
had taken part, this unanimity was represented as 
extorted. And practice, instead of improving, seems 
only to have deteriorated the translator. On page 
509 we have this remarkable and enigmatical sen- 
tence: “Socinianism appreciably disintegrated and 
came to an end,” which must rather astonish the 
reader who knows that Socinianism survives even 
into our own day. But what Dr. Harnack says is a 
simpler and more historical thing, viz., that Socinian- 
ism decomposed it (i.e.,dogma) logically or according 
to the measure of the understanding, and cancelled or 
abolished it, and in order to be both clear and em- 
phatic, he repeats after each verb the es, the “it” 
which refers to the dogma of the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, but which, though twice repeated, 
our translator did not see. He perpetuates our 
bewilderment and his own by proceeding: “The 
Reformation, in that it both set the dogma aside 
and preserved them outright,” where the singular 
noun and the plural pronoun adds to the downright 
nonsense of the sentence the flavour of execrable 
English. What Harnack says is that the Reformation 
at once abolished and maintained dogma, which double 
action and its causes he then proceeds to describe. 

But what's the use of reviewing a book which 
ought never to have issued from the press? For our 
own part, we refuse to regard it as a translation of 
Harnack’s “Grundriss,” and therefore shall not 
submit the book as thus disguised to the indignity 
of a review. The original done into becoming 
English is capable of doing great service to theology 
and theological students, but to speak in praise of 
this version one would need to know nothing of the 
original and its author. We have only two add that 
we have the best possible authority for saying that 
Dr. Harnack, though he asked the translator, fully 
believing in his competence, to undertake the task, 
yet was unable to test his work, and wishes it to 
be known in England that he is entirely irresponsible 
for the translation. 





Smith, D.C.L. London: Maemillan & Co. 


No good Liberal can bring himself to quarrel with 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, whose great merit and charm as 
a writer of pure, vigorous, and sensible English has 
been too slowly recognised. However, he has lived 
all his rivals out, and is now generally admitted to 
be our best master of the art of composing plain 
though scholarly prose. Mr. Goldwin Smith is not 
greatly concerned with his cadences, nor does he seek 
by any lusciousness of style to produce strange effects 
upon the minds of his readers; but he writes—as 
Mark Antony says he spoke—right on, striving only 
to make his meaning clear, and to carry conviction 
in his train. Politically Mr. Smith is an arrested 
Liberal. In his youth and manhood Oxford knew 
no sturdier Liberal than its quondam Professor of 
History. He poured himself in every strife; he ran 
full-tilt at every abuse. His name was abhorrent 
in the ears of the anti-Reform party. Good church- 
men regarded him as little better than an atheist, 
and his “ Rational Religion” as a blasphemous sham. 
The American War broke out, and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith espoused the cause of the North with fervour 
and preached it with apostolic zeal. He rained 
pamphlets ; he delivered lectures all breathing the 
restless spirit of liberty and dissatisfaction with 
“things as they are.” The abolition of tests, the 
throwing open the universities to all unbelievers, 
found in Mr. Goldwin Smith a warm friend. Even 
the Liberation Society could always count on him, 
for if there was one thing more than another Mr. 
Goldwin Smith hated it was the connection of Church 
and State. Then there were his famous discourses 
which he delivered all over the country on Pym and 
Cromwell and Pitt. If ever Oxford produced a 
sound Radical, that Radical was Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Since those days he has been in Canada, immersed 
in Canadian politics, and England has lost sight of 
him, to its own exceeding loss. Now he has re- 
appeared, only, it is to be feared, for a brief season. 
He has revisited Oxford in his old age, even as Dr. 
Newman once did, to note changes and to ruminate 
over many things. He has likewise published the 
volume now under notice. 

We said just now that Mr. Goldwin Smith is an 
arrested Liberal, and we think the expression an 
accurate one. He retracts nothing, he is no rene- 
gade, he has not become devout or even timid. He 
has simply stood still for the last twenty years. 
He has not gone back, as Mr. Chamberlain threatens 
to do, he has simply refused to budge. If anyone 
desired to measure the progress made of late by the 
Liberal party, of which Mr. Goldwin Smith was once 
a conspicuous ornament, he could hardly do better 
than read these essays, and cast his eyes back to 
the now deserted spot where their author still stands 
holding strenuous if not sweet counsel with himself. 
There are eight essays in the book, in two only 
of which does Mr. Smith write very much as he 
would have written thirty years ago; in all the 
others he is “marking time” with great energy, 
and defending himself for so doing. His defence 
is a substantial one, being no less than this—that 
the road he once was content to travel has now taken 
a decided bend and leads straight to the devil. 
The two essays we have referred to as being in 
their author’s earlier style are on “The Question 
of Disestablishment” and on “The Empire.” Mr. 
Smith is as ardent a Liberationist as ever. He still 
regards a State Church with cordial dislike, his 
reasons being intellectual and not social. He is 
desperately afraid of a social revolution, and in 
his paper on “Oxford Revisited,” in one of the 
monthly reviews, he urges young men of property 
to abandon cricket as a useless pastime, and to 
take up with musketry, so that when the fighting 
comes they may be ready for it; but he does not 
mind an ecclesiastical revolution, or how soon the 
clergy are sent about their business. ‘“ Nobody,” 
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he says, “can doubt now that tithe is public 
property, to be dealt with according to the rules of 
public policy and justice.” Mr. Smith traces very 
clearly how State Churchmen have been induced 
to abandon their pretensions one by one, until they 
are forced to rest the case for an Establishment on 
the pitiful plea of a numerical majority :— 


“But the weakness of such a principle has been already 
shown. You falsify your own test when you artificially draw 
— into a particular church by giving it privileges and en- 
dowments. The principle was, in fact, renounced when endow- 
ment was refused to the church of the majority in Ireland. The 
best religion, the voluntaryist will contend—for the citizen as 
well as for the man—is that in which he sincerely believes; and 
belief, to be perfectly sincere, must be not only unconstrained, 
but unbribed.” 


In the paper on the Empire Mr. Goldwin Smith 
discusses the vast problem of our huge possessions 
in all parts of the world in the cool and calculating 
spirit of the Manchester school of politicians. His 
bosom does not swell with pride or his blood tingle 
in his veins as he looks upon the map of the world. 
India we have got by a series of accidents, and the 
only thing that is plain is that our duty keeps us 
there. If Malta and Gibraltar are, in the opinion of 
military experts, worth keeping, let us keep them. 
Do we mean to keep Egypt or do we not? If we do, 
we must keep the Mediterranean open, if we can; if 
we do not, we need not trouble about it. As for the 
colonies, it is hard to see what they gain by partial 
dependence, and Canada actually loses by it. 
Imperial Federation is a conglomerate mass of 
absurdities worse than “ Home Rule all round,” or 
any other empty phrase. Mr. Smith has enjoyed 
great advantages for considering the questions he 
here discusses, and his whole paper demands careful 
consideration. Englishmen ought to have some ideas 
on these subjects, for they are the questions of the 
future. 

In all the remaining essays we are regaled with 
the spectacle of “arrested development,’ and are 
forced to the conclusion that when an old Radical 
begins to stand still—even as the sun did in the 
Book of Joshua—he speedily produces the most 
amazing crop of prejudices and antipathies. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s Essay on the Jews is positively 
painful. We have no passion for Jews; they were 
the Lord’s choice, not ours. We sympathise with 
much that Mr. Smith says about the sham admira- 
tion which is extorted from us for a great deal of 
the Old Testament; but what we cannot sympathise 
with is Mr. Smith’s dislike of an interesting race. 
Can it possibly be that our author has not for- 
gotten “Lothair” and the social parasite? Mr. 
Smith thinks Government would be entitled to for- 
bid circumcision, a cleanly rite of which he speaks 
in terms of hatred. In short, his message to this 
ancient people is to forget Jerusalem and to join 
in singing “Rule Britannia!” or, by preference, 
“Yankee Doodle!” This he calls “mingling with 
humanity.” 

With Ireland Mr. Goldwin Smith is equally severe : 
“In the North of Ireland are prosperous industry 
and commerce with Protestant liberty of conscience. 
In the South are unthrift and poverty under the 
dominion of the priest.” Thisis very poor stuff. Mr. 
Smith's acquaintance with Belfast is probably con- 
fined to dining in the, houses of wealthy manu- 
facturers. There are poverty, misery, and sweating 
even in the city of “ Liberty of Conscience,” whilst 
the tide of emigration flows steadily from “the 
prosperous North.” We doubt whether in his un- 
arrested stage Mr. Smith would have been content 
to let such glib nonsense flow from his pen. He 
winds up by ridiculing “ Home Rule all round ” and 
by suggesting the “Referendum.” It is gratifying 
to know that even Mr. Smith is as willing as any 
Gladstonian to put the Constitution into the melting- 
pot. The “Referendum” would be a far greater 
change than the devolution upon subordinate as- 
semblies of local matters. With bimetallism Mr. 








Smith has little patience, and he states his case 
with beautiful clearness and simplicity of language; 
but the worst of it is, Mr. Smith has little patience 
with anything. He hates the mob for being 
irreligious; but then, what is Mr. Smith's religion ? 
There is, he says, “a general feeling abroad that the 
stream is drawing near a cataract.’ Perhaps it is; 
but what if the old Oxford Tories should turn out 
to be right and all our misfortunes, present and to 
come, are the result of throwing open the universi- 
ties to the unbeliever and dethroning God in our 
high places? Arrested Liberals must have some 
anxious moments. Perhaps, after all, it is best to 
keep moving on. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Books aBouT Books. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard.—Early 
Printed Books. By E. Gordon Duff.—Books in Mannu- 
script. By Falconer Madan.—Early Illustrated Books, 
By Alfred W. Pollard. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 


FRoM the nature of the case, books were among the 
last subjects upon which books came to be written, 
and for long after books about books came to exist 
they were among the delights of the learned and the 
collector. Dibdin and Beloe, though very unscien- 
tific bibliographers, deserve the credit of having 
perceived what a wealth of curious and entertaining 
knowledge was connected with the early history of 
book production, and how many remarkable anec- 
dotes attached to ancient printers and editors. To 
these the research of men of greater learning has 
added a vast number of points in the early history 
of printing requiring elucidation, and capable of 
receiving it from critical ingenuity or from the 
examination of official documents or private con- 
tracts existing in MS. The time has now come for 
the subject to be popularised, and we cannot 
imagine this more successfully effected than in 
the half-dozen little books issued by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and edited by Mr. Alfred W. Pol- 
lard, of the British Museum, three of which are 
now before us. They may be said to comprise 
among themselves a condensed view of the whole 
subject—Mr. Madan’s treating of manuscripts, the 
foundation of books, Mr. Gordon Duff's of books 
themselves, and Mr. Pollard’s of the ornament and 
illustration for which the printer is indebted'to the 
artist, and in which the whole art of illumination, 
displaced by the typographic art, may be said, in a 
sense, to revive. The subjects could not have been 
in better hands. Mr. Duff, long known in biblio- 
graphical circles as a favourite pupil of Henry 
Bradshaw, has been selected as the best available 
man in England to assume charge of the Spencer 
Library acquired by Manchester through the munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Rylands; Mr. Madan is the leading 
authority on MSS. at the Bodleian ; and Mr. Pollard, 
though not as yet prominently before the public, 
is recognised as a man of the most varied talents 
and attainments. All—fortunately for the class of 
readers for whom these books are principally in- 
tended—are accomplished men of letters who excel 
in imparting the fruits of research in a clear, easy, 
and natural style; and Mr. Madan and Mr. Pollard 
have made their books as entertaining as any in 
any department of light literature. If Mr. Duff 
has been less successful, the cause is solely in 
the subject; and it may be doubted whether the 
curious, difficult, and sometimes highly technical, 
investigations necessary to establish the pedi- 
gree of a book have ever before been made so 
generally comprehensible and entertaining. The 
intelligent reader will find enough to stimulate 
inquiry in other directions than mere typographical 
particulars—the distribution of printers and printing, 
and the character of the books produced in respective 
countries, being one of the most curious and sug- 
gestive chapters in the history of civilisation. On 
all controverted subjects in typographical history 
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Mr. Duff speaks with authority, and not only so 
but represents the general consensus of the best 
authorities. We are glad to find that he sees no 
reason to deprive Gutenberg of the glory of the in- 
vention of printing. Itis truly remarkable, however, 
to discover how nearly, as from recently-discovered 
documents would seem to be the case, this glory was 
won by Avignon, where the art seems to have been 
actually discovered in theory, but never, so far as we 
can tell, put into actual practice. The inventor, 
however, was not a Frenchman, but a German or 
Bohemian—Procopius Waldfoghel, of Prague. 

Mr. Madan has taken even more pains than his 
coadjutors to illustrate his labours with anecdote, 
and nothing can be more entertaining than his 
account of celebrated forgers and forgeries of MSS. 
Paleographical history is full of picturesque in- 
cidents, such as the fact that the oldest known 
Greek MS, is an imprecation, and Mr. Madan makes 
the best literary use of such materials. We are 
rather surprised, however, to find no mention of the 
British Museum “ Aristotle,” or of the Archduke 
Rainier’s papyri. The department of the subject 
which relates to the transcription and ornamentation 
of MSS. is full of interest, and some paragraphs read 
like little poems. This is still more strikingly the 
case with Mr. Pollard’s volume on early book illus- 
tration. Mr. Pollard is not only an accomplished 
writer, but an artistic amateur of refined taste, and 
he has produced a fascinating monograph, which, in 
these days, when elegance of printing and illustration 
seem likely to revive under the auspices of Mr. 
William Morris and other reformers, may become of 
technical as well as of literary importance. Mr. 
Pollard’s volume is much indebted to the labours of 
the illustrator, as also, in a less degree, are Mr. 
Madan’s and Mr. Duff's. 

“ Early Book Collectors” and “ Book Plates” are 
the subjects of two other volumes in this series, 
which is to be completed by one on Bindings. We 
are mistaken if it will not long remain the high- 
water mark of popular bibliographical literature. 


FICTION. 


Eartscourt. A Novel of Provincial Life. By Alexander 
Allardyce. In3 vols. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 

A SuperRFLuous WoMAN. 
William Heinemann. 


A Novel. In 3 vols. London: 
THERE are some signs which appear to indicate the 
beginning of a revival in the art of novel-writing. 
The short story has had its day, so far as the multi- 
tude is concerned. The one or two masters of it— 
most notable amongst them our own delightful Q.— 
will, of course, remain in the field. But the mere 
herd of imitators, the mob of gentlemen and ladies 
who write with ease, are already rushing off in 
search of fresh pastures to trample under foot. The 
erotic, the psychological, and the heterodox ethical 
tale-tellers remain with us, it is true, to the great 
weariness and pain of reviewers as well as other 
mortals. But it is pleasant to note that they no 
longer lead the fashion. The best novels that have 
come under our notice recently have been what may 
be described as old-fashioned stories. They have 
been stories, that is to say, into which the writers 
have put all the care they had to expend; stories 
with plot and incident, as well as character, and, 
above all, stories that have been free from the taint of 
morbid imagination and eroticemotion. “’Lisbeth” 
was such a story, and “ Earlscourt,” with which we 
have now more particularly to deal, is another. Mr. 
Allardyce has an ingenious and well-constructed tale 
to tell, and he tells it with a mastery of incident and 
detail that recalls the palmy days of fiction. The little 
town of Earlsport, and the neighbouring residence 
of Lord Earlsfield, which gives its title to the story, 
are described so vividly that it is difficult to resist 
the impression that we have a personal acquaintance 
with them. The keynote of provincial life in the 





upper classes of a commercial town has been correctly 
struck by Mr. Allardyce. He knows such life 
thoroughly, and he is successful in investing it with 
a dramatic interest not always to be associated with 
life on the great metropolitan stage. His bankers 
and solicitors, parsons and aldermen, are drawn 
with truth, and those still more difficult subjects 
for the novelists, the provincial ladies, are described 
without exaggeration. Earlsport society is not, 
however, absolutely provincial. The neighbourhood 
of Earlscourt, and of its noble owner and family, 
prevents that. Lord Earlsfield, as he is drawn for 
us in the novel, is a striking and interesting figure, 
with his wealth, his half-ashamed meanness, and 
the dark tragedy of his life, represented by his 
only son and heir, the victim of hereditary madness, 
His impecunious younger brothers represent more 
conventional types in fiction, though the Honour- 
able George has an individuality of his own. His 
elder sister, Mrs. Firebrace, comes nearer to being 
a caricature than any other personage in the story, 
but even she is amusing. The hero is not, however, 
a member of the illustrious Colpoys household, but 
the son of Mr. Brancepeth, the Earlsport banker, 
and it is in his love affairs that we are chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, interested. 
Disowned by his father because he has chosen 
to fall in love with Cloete Sparshott, the only 
child of Dr. Sparshott, F.R.S., the distinguished 
curator of the Earlsport Museum, young Brance- 
peth had been driven from his home a year or 
two before the story opens. He reappears upon 
the scene, no longer penniless, though still un- 
reconciled to the wealthy banker. But poor 
Cloete (why so clumsy a name for so charming 
a creature ?) is not permitted to benefit by his 
return. There is a mystery attaching to his 
newly-acquired wealth, and he takes the earliest 
opportunity of informing the girl that hencefor- 
ward they can be nothing more than friends. It 
was a well-justified warning, seeing that young 
Brancepeth had contracted a secret marriage with 
the Honourable Dorothy Colpoys, the younger sister 
of Lord Earlsfield, and the possessor of a handsome 
fortune, which she holds on the condition that her 
brother approves of her choice of a husband. Miss 
Colpoys had met young Brancepeth when he was ill 
abroad and in a state of desperation; had nursed him 
through a dangerous sickness, and then induced 
him to marry her. She knows, however, that Lord 
Earlsfield, who has already rejected more eligible 
suitors for her hand, and to whom her fortune will 
revert in the event of her marrying without his 
consent, would never approve of the husband she 
has wedded. So she insists that her marriage shall 
be kept secret. Hence come plentiful misunder- 
standings, complications of every kind, and all 
the incidents of an exciting and _ well-devised 
drama. There is no need to tell the story here. 
There is plenty of the comedy of life in it, as 
well as a little of the tragedy; and through it 
all Mr. Allardyce handles his puppets cleverly, and 
makes us feel that we are getting a peep at real 
society of a kind, and at the varied fortunes of real 
men and women. 

“ A Superfluous Woman” belongs to the modern 
order of fiction. Jessamine Halliday is a neurotic 
girl, wonderfully beautiful, full of the essence of 
femininity, and dead-tired of life at one-and- 
twenty. She would have died, apparently from a 
trivial illness, simply because she preferred dying 
to living, if a  strong-minded, unconventional 
doctor had not taken her in hand and made 
her feel ashamed of her wayward moods. Under 
the influence of Dr. Cornerstone she resolves to 
live and to do something; and by way of ful- 
filling her resolution she, the chief beauty of the 
season, and the favourite in the race for the hand 
of the enormously rich Lord Heriot, quietly leaves 
her home in Belgravia, and, fleeing from her 
friends, takes refuge in a cottage in the High- 
lands, where she lives, half as lodger and half as 
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household drudge. If the story had only concerned 
Miss Jessamine Halliday and her fancies, we should 
scarcely have thought it worth criticising. We have 
met women of her stamp before in fiction, and, to 
speak the truth, we are heartily tired of them. The 
great beauty who has no disease but that which our 
blunt forefathers described as “ the vapours ”—and 
who, “sickening of a vague desire,” deserts kin and 
home and duty to find relief in some abnormal ex- 
periences among strangers—is neither an interesting 
nor a wholesome figure. But, away up in the bleak 
Highland waste in which Jessamine has taken refuge 
from herself, she meets with a true man. He is only 
a small farmer, barely one degree removed from the 
rank of peasant; but he is drawn in these pages 
with so much force and truth and absence of ex- 
aggeration, that he impresses us as being worth a 
whole townful of Jessamine Hallidays and their 
like. That is not, of course, Colin Macgillvray’s 
estimate of himself. He only knows Miss Halliday 
as the lodger at Mrs. Mackenzie's farm who is learn- 
ing how to bake, milk cows, and dig potatoes. But 
he is drawn to her as he has never been before in his 
reticent life of work and self-endurance, and from 
the first he worships her, with the humble and self- 
sacrificing worship of his pure and reverent spirit. 
Jessamine soon learns to take an interest in him, 
and falls in love with him after the fashion of 
her kind. She has not, of course, the smallest 
intention of marrying him. Lord Heriot, or some 
other worn-out debauchee of rank, is her manifest 
destiny ; but this love-affair with a Scotch peasant 
is part of the new experiences she wishes to enjoy, 
and she enters into it con amore. When she tells 
Colin that she loves him, and allows him to kiss the 
face about the beauty of which all London had 
raved, she enjoys the sensation immensely, and 
begins to think that, after all, life may be worth the 
living. As for Colin, the heavens have opened to his 
simple soul, and all the forces of his being are merged 
in a passionate adoration of the lovely creature who 
has entered his life so strangely. His passion infects 
the woman, but with a difference. In his case it is 
of the spirit, in hers of the flesh. She is, as we have 
said, an extremely modern person, fin de siécle to the 
tips of her fingers. Having made up her-mind to 
return to her lost home, her place in Society, and her 
manifest destiny, she resolves that before doing so 
she will enjoy to the uttermost the sweets of the 
love she has evoked. There is a daring chapter, in 
which this present-day Vivien is shown as she 
strives to have her will with the simple-minded 
lover she has chosen. But he is stronger than 
Merlin, or than most of the men with whom she has 
hitherto mixed ; and, baffled and ashamed, she quails 
before the look of pained surprise in his eyes, and 
once more taking to flight, slips from his life for 
ever. We see her again, ten years later, the wife of 
Lord Heriot, and the mother of his children—a woful 
lot. The two sickly imbeciles she has borne the 
noble profligate are, in her disordered brain, for 
ever accompanied by a third child, the child she 
has never borne, whose eyes and features recall 
the days she spent in the Highlands, and whose 
sturdy strength contrasts so terribly with the pre- 
mature decay of the boy and girl who bear her 
husband's name. It is part of the punishment she 
has to bear for the cruel escapade of her youth. By 
and by the burden becomes too heavy to be borne 
longer, and she dies miserably, confessing in her 
latest moment to Dr. Cornerstone the secret of her 
life, and charging him with a message to the lover 
she had deserted. It is a painful and, in some 
aspects, revolting story, yet those portions of the 
book which deal with Colin Macgillvray and the 
simple surroundings of his life are so good that they 
do much to redeem the character of the novel as 
a whole. The best thing in the whole book is, we 
think, the scene in the last chapter when the doctor 
visits the hero in his lonely cottage, and gives him 
the last message of the woman who had ruined his 
life. There is more true pathos in the calm self- 





restraint with which he receives the message and 
learns for the first time that the woman he had 
loved was a great lady, than there is in all the 
lamentations of Jessamine herself; and we close the 
story feeling a real respect and admiration for the 
poor peasant who was so much stronger and better 
than the beautiful woman. Perhaps this was the 
intention of the author at the outset. If so, he has 
certainly succeeded in his purpose. 


DOD. 


Dop’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND FoR 1894. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Tuis, the smallest and most compact of the peerages, is in its 
fifty-fourth year, in itself a sufficient recommendation that 
although a work of moderate size it is not circumscribed in the 
amount of actual information it conveys. While curtailing re- 
dundancy and avoiding repetition, the author has succeeded in 
steering clear of the obscurity and imperfection which often 
accompany attempts at compression. Dod's was the first book of 
reference in which the names of colonial, diplomatic, military, 
naval, and civil officers were entered; and readers will doubtless 
continue to appreciate an account of the titled orders, compen- 
dious but not defective, embracing that knowledge which many 
people naturally desire to obtain concerning the aristocracy, 
“and which the higher classes usually possess with regard to 
each other.” 


TWO ADVENTURERS. 


Tue Memorrs AND Travets or Mauritius Avcustus Count bE Ben- 
YOWSKEY IN Srperra, KamcuatxKa, Japan, THE Liv-Kiv Istanps, anp 
Formosa. From the Translation of his Original Manuscript (1741 
1771). By William Nicholson, F.R.S., 1790. Edited by Captain 
Pastield Oliver. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Buccaneers oF America. Wherein are contained more especially 
the Unparalleled Exploits of Sir Henry Morgan, our English 
Jamaican Hero, who sacked Porto Bello, burnt Panama, etc. By 
John Esquemeling, one of the Buccaneers who was present at those 
tragedies. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Benyowsky was a Polish Hungarian with a vivid imagination 
united to an adventurous disposition, and unfettered by any con- 
science to speak of. He loved and made lies, but they were good 
lies, pleasant to read, and almost possible to believe. His self- 
conceit was as nearly sublime as such an essentially ridiculous 
attribute of a clever man can be. The skeleton of truth on which 
his story is mounted is itself sufficient to arouse a robust interest 
in the narrative. Fighting against the Russians, Benyowsky was 
wounded and taken prisoner, escaped, was recaptured, and sent 
across Siberia to Kamchatka under the charge of a veritable 
Greatheart among Cossacks, whose sole thought was to make his 
pilgrims’ way smooth for them. Arrived at his destination, he 
became an intimate friend of the Governor, and compassing a 
few judicious murders escaped with a choice crew ef convicts 
and exiles, and after knocking about the Pacific for half a year 
in a leaky vessel with no food worth mentioning, turned up at 
Macao. Thence he got a passage to Mauritius, tried to pose as « 
Hungarian General by the clever device of wearing a Russian 
uniform, got back to France, and lived happily on his impostures 
for many years. Altogether it is a capital story, good for the 
influenza or for an idle afternoon, and well deserving of a place 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Adventure Series.” The editor treats it 
too seriously. He elaborately demonstrates the untruthfulness 
of the transparently mendacious Count, as a well-meaning bore 
explains the point of a joke, and he cites a number of learned 
works, inthe Russian and Hungarian tongues, which we shrewdly 
suspect he has not read. It is a dreary introduction, and we 
advise any reader to skip it, or at least postpone its perusal. 
There is no more stirring story of adeamwe than that of the 
bold buccaneers who made the English name feared on the 
Spanish main in the good old days when collisions abroad 
brought no sorrow to the Foreign Office at home. Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. are to be congratulated on the portly re- 
print of Esquemeling’s inimitable narrative. The pirate-author 
was a man of a calm and philosophical temperament, who could 
turn from a realistic account of the horrors of the sack of « 
Spanish town to give minute details for the successful culture 
of tabasen Not that he was pedantically precise in his delinea- 
tions of Nature. He had a certain poetic power in describing 
horrors which, we fear, led him to disregard measurement. 
His crocodiles, “ of a corpulency very horrible to the sight,” 
grew to “three score aol ten feet in length and twelve in 
breadth,” and to add to their natural strength they rendered 
themselves more “ heavy, terrible, and secure” by swallowing a 
few hundredweights of stones before making an attack, The ways 
and works of the buccaneers are familiar to all who have studied 
the troubled history of the West Indies and Central America; 
and to those who have not we can imagine no pleasanter pastime 
than the perusal of this book, if their minds revolt not at plunder 
and bloodshed mingled, in the quaint seventeenth-century style, 
with strong religious talk. The introduetion and annotations 
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by Mr. Henry Powell are unobtrusive and to the purpose, giving 
a clear and succinct view of the circumstances which gave rise 
to buceaneering, and an explanation of the apparent anomaly of 
finding English, French, and Dutch privateers making common 
cause against the Spanish possessors of the rich lands of the 
New World. The illustrations are exact reproductions of the 
originals, and, but for the piety of the bloodthirsty gentlemen 
they portray, might well be supposed to refer to a land “ where 
there ain’t no Ten Commandments.” 


A BASIS FOR CIVIC TEACHING. 


Tae ELEMENTS oF ENGiiIsH CoNsTITUTIONAL HISTORY, FROM THE 
EaARLiest ‘lIMES TO THE PrEsENT Day. By F.C. Montague, M.A., 
Professor of History, University College, London, London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


CONSTITUTIONAL history, like constitutional law, is sometimes 
treated in an abstract fashion, with little clear reference to the 
general course of events, and still less to the economic or social 
conditions which shape the constitutional development. Pro- 
fessor Montague, on the ether hand, deals with it in close con- 
nection not only with the political history, but with economic 
and social phenomena, such as the industrial revolution, the 
narrowing of the corporations, the influence cf French political 
thought and American example on England since the end of 
the last century, and packs into 228 small pages the most concise 
and most readable summary of English political history, from the 
earliest times to the institution of County Councils, that we ever 
remember tohaveread. Its only fault from a reviewer's point of 
view is that (except, perhaps, for the omission of the Naval 
Defence Act) it leaves no opening for anything but praise. 
Nothing of importance is omitted ; the writer is perfectly fair ; 
not a page is dull; and, in short, it can be read by any intelligent 
person at any time. We are specially struck by the attention 
paid to the history of local government, to recent constitutional 
changes, such as the last and most momentous Franchise and 
Redistribution Bills, and to the structure of the Government 
to-day. Such a book is an admirable introduction to that teach- 
ing of civie duty which we have always advocated, and which the 
present Government has done its best to initiate. We cordially 
commend it to readers of all ages and classes. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE Bishop of Rochester has brought out a new edition, printed 
in facsimile, of “The Mother's Legacie,” a little book of tender 
counsels of perfection which had a considerable vogue in religious 
cireles in the seventeenth century. It was written for the guid- 
ance of an “ unborn childe” by the girl-wife of Tourell Joceline, 
who seems to have been a landed gentleman in Cambridgeshire 
in the reign of James I. His young wife, Elizabeth Joceline— 
unknown to all about her—wrote these pages when she was 
expecting to become a mother, and the last words of the book 
were indited only a few days before she died in childbed on 
October 12th, 1622. We are reminded by the spiritual eleva- 
tion of the book, as well as by the sound common-sense which 
underlies its counsels, of the writings of that fair saint whom 
John Evelyn has deseribed—Lady Godolphin—who also was cut 
down in the flower of her youth, but not before she had im- 
pressed even the Court of Charles II. with the beauty and 
heroism of her character. Elizabeth Joceline was the daughter 
of Sir Richard Brooke, but she lost her mother when she was 
six, and was brought up by her maternal grandfather, Bishop 
Chaderton, of Lincoln, a man of wide scholarship and great 
ability, who took a leading part in the ecclesiastical controversies 
of his times, and yet contrived to keep his inner life unraffled. 
The “Legacie,” though written “endly to the eyes of a most 





*Tue Morner’s Legacy TO HER Unsorn Cuitp. By Elizabeth 
Joceline. Anno 1622, Reprinted, with an Introduction by the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Leake & New York: Macmillan & Co, 
12mo. 

NaTHan THE WisE: A Dramatic Porm. By G. E. Lessing. Trans- 
lated by William Jacks, with an Introduction by Archdeacon 
Farrar. Portrait, Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. Crown 
Svo. 

A Historica GEOGRAPHY OF THE British Corontes. By C. P. 
Lucas, B.A. Vol. III. West Africa, Maps. ‘Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. Crown 8vo. 


Two Great ScorsmEN—WiLLIAM AND Joun Hunter. By George 
R. 1%, M.D. Illustrated. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 
Small 4to. 


Stxry Years’ EXperrence as AN Intsh Lanprorp. Memoirs of John 
Hamilton, D.L., of St. Ernan’s, Donegal. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by the Rev, H. C. White, B.A. Portrait. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. Crown 8vo, 


Manvat Iystruction Serres: Woop-worxtye Positions, By W. 


Nelson. London: Chapman & Hall, (Small size, 2s. 6d, net; 
large size, 6s. net.) 





loving husband and of a childe exceedingly beloved,” was deemed 
too beautiful to remain a mere family treasure. The little book 
was accordingly published in 1624, and it ran through six 
editions in ten years, and the present edition is the twelfth, 
though more than half a century has elapsed since its pre- 
decessor appeared. A Dutch translation was published in 
Amsterdam in 1678, and was reprinted in 1748. It seems that 
in the later English editions a “ person of quality,” whose name 
is unknown, took some unpardonable liberties with the text, and 
all the reprints of the book between 1684 and 1840 bear the 
marks of such handling. The present edition is an exact reprint 
of that of 1632. The Bishop of Rochestersays with truth that if ever 
book or letter upon earth told its own story it is “ The Mother’s 
Legacie,” and he thinks, under the circumstances, that it would 
be “‘inexeusable to mar its simple pathos by a single line of 
paraphrase or explanation.’ For the rest, it is enough to say that 
the wisdom which is from above, and which is profitable to 
direct, appears in terms of godly simplicity in this tender 
bequest. 

Heine declared that Lessing was the born enemy of shallow- 
ness, pretence, and intolerance—a man, in short, who turned the 
“5 whole weight of his logic and wit ” against whatever he believed 
to be false, no matter on what high authority it was supported. 
There can be no question that ‘“ Nathan the Wise ” is one of the 
most noble pleas for religious toleration that was ever written. 
Lessing was the son of a Lutheran minister, and was sent to 
Leipzig at the age of seventeen to be trained for the same —- 
Germany in the middle of last century was, however, a distinctly 
difficult country for a young scholar who, though deeply religious 
in the true and broad sense of the word, was more and more 
driven into revolt by the loveless dogmatism which he encoun- 
tered on every side in his bold but honest search for truth. 
“Nathan the Wise” was published early in 1779, and Lessing 
died at Brunswick on Febraary 15th, 1781, at the age of fifty- 
two. Archdeacon Farrar, who contributes an appreciative intro- 
duction to Mr. Jacks’ clear and vigorous translation, states in 
one place that the philosopher died on February 17th, 1781, and 
in another place he declares that it was on February 5th his life 
ended ; but, oddly enough, both statements are incorrect. Dr. 
Farrar is of opinion that ‘ Nathan the Wise ” did more for the 
development of German thought than any other book between 
the days of Luther and those of Goethe. Additional interest is 
lent to this translation by Mr. Strang’s etchings; they are of 
unequal merit ; one or two of them seem to us to have admirably 
caught the spirit of this remarkable example of dramatised 
theology. 

The new volume of Mr. Lucas’ “ Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies” deals with West Africa, and it is written in a 
philosophic spirit, and with a complete mastery of all the com- 
plicated facts and statistics which are linked with the history and 
growth of our colonies and dependencies in that part of the 
world. Inthe preparation of the work Mr. Lucas has had the 
assistance of Mr. Antrobus, of the Colonial Office; and many 
other officials and administrators, past and present, have also 
aided him in his task. At the outset we are reminded that 
Africa has been the scene of some of the earliest.as well as some 
of the latest phases in the growth of the British Empire, and 
that nowhere have the numberless difficulties which inevitably 
arise when white men settle among coloured races been more 
marked than in the Dark Continent. Great Britain, Mr. Lucas 
declares, holds the keys of Africa; and whichever way we look— 
from Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, or from Sierra Leone 
to Mombasa—the truth of such an assertion is apparent. The 
opening pages of this book describe the early exploration of 
Africa and the discovery of the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope. Afterwards the settlement of each of the colonies and 
dependencies is sketched in detail, and in every case care has been 
taken, not only to bring the facts up to date, but to provide the 
student with a list of books and publications relating to the 
subject. The volume contains four or five coloured maps and an 
excellent index, and its value as a work of reference—-clear, 
concise, and authoritative—is not open to question. 

Dr. Mather’s biographical and critical estimate of “Two 
Great Scotsmen—William and John Hunter” merits prompt, 
even if passing, notice. The elder of these distinguished 
brothers was born at Long Calderwood, Lanarkshire, in May, 
1718, and died in London in the spring of 1783. John, the 
younger and more eminent, was born in the same locality, just 
ten years later, and he died suddenly in London, at the same age 
as his brother, in 1793. William Hunter was one of the greatest 
anatomists who ever lived, and John Hunter was the founder of 
physiological pathology, and it is claimed in these pages that he 
entirely revolutionised surgery. “He found surgery a mere 
mechanical art, hardly emancipated from its connection with the 
occupation of the barber; he left it a beautiful science, equal to 
any in attractive interest, and inferior to none in its yon oo | 
of alleviating human suffering.” John Hunter, we are reminded, 
had strong convictions on politics. There is a letter of his in 
existence in which he writes about his museum, and it is almost 
as curious in its prejudice as in its spelling: “‘ If your friend is 
in London in October—and not a Democrate—he is weleomb to 
see it; but I would rather see it in a blaze—like the Bastile— 
than show it toa Democrate, let his country be what it may.” 
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Dr. Mather’s book is full of half-forgotten facts and interesting 
details about the two great Scotsmen who were the architects of 
their own fortunes and the benefactors of mankind. There are 
a number of admirable photogravare illustrations in the volume, 
and in other respects it presents an attractive appearance. 

“Sixty Years’ Experience as an Irish Landlord” is a title 
which raises expectations, but though interesting and even 
valuable in parts, we are disappointed on the whole with the 
book which bears it. The record has been compiled from the 
letters and papers of the late Mr. John Hamilton, who sueceeded 
to an entailed estate in Donegal in 1821, and died in 1884 at the 
age of eighty-four. Mr. Hamilton lost his parents when a child 
of seven, and when he came of age in 1821 he found himself in 
possession of accumulated funds as well as a property of twenty 
thousand acres. The condition of the peasantry was most 
wretched and deplurable, and labour was so cheap that any 
number of men were willing to work for fivepence a day. Mr. 
Hamilton determined to improve the condition of the people as 
far as lay in his power, and he established and kept afloat all 
kinds of helpful agencies for their moral and social welfare. 
He was seldom absent from his own estate, and he seems to 
have lived amongst them somewhat in the patriarchal fashion of 
the late Sir Harry Verney. The dark years of famine are 
vividly described in these pages, and so, for the matter of that 

and sometimes at tedious length—are various schemes for local 
improvement. Mr. Hamilton was a staunch Protestant, but he 
seems to have lived on the most friendly terms with his Catholic 
neighbours, and did much to soften and restrain the zeal of the 
more ignorant and violent Orangemen. It is a parish priest 
who describes him in this memoir as one of the finest and best 
specimens of the “real old Irish gentlemen.” At the close of 
his life Mr. Hamilton maintained that so far as the land laws, 
the poor law, and education were concerned, Parliament could 
do much for the Irish people. He pleaded for “ justice in 
legislation, and justice in the executive,” and above all for 
patience and forbearance in the treatment of a sensitive and 
generous race, 

With the laudable intention of bringing the physical aspects 
of manual instruction more prominently to the fore, and insisting 
that the risk of bodily health in industry shall be reduced to the 
lowest minimum, Mr. Wm. Nelson, organiser of manual instrue- 
tion to the Manchester School Board, has published a set of 
diagrams which show the best positions for wood-working. It 
is found in practice that instinet is by no means a safe guide of 
the young in this respect, and that a bad working method is only 
with great diffieulty thrown off. The diagrams have been drawn 
in two sizes by Mr. Herbert Cole, and with the accompanying 
illustrations should prove very helpful in the teaching of this 
handicraft. 
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